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ARTISTS AND ARABS. 


CHAPTER L ; 

i 

OiV TifE WING. 

Y the middle of the month of July, the 
Art season in London was on the wane^ 
and by the end of An gust the great 
I body of English artists had dispersed, somCj the 
I soundest workers perhaps^ to the neighbourhood 
of Welsh mountains and English homesteads, 
to—* The silence of thatched cottages and the 
voices of blossoming fieldsf 

From the Tweed to the Shetland Isles, they 1 

I were thick upon the hills ; in every nook and | 

i . 
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corner of England, amongst the ccrmfields 
and upon the lakes; in the valleys and torrent 
beds of Wales, the cry was still ‘they come.* 

On the continent, both artists and amateurs 
were everywhere. Smith toiling across the Cam- 
pagna with the thermometer at 9 ^ (his reward 
a quiet pipe at the ‘cafe Greco’ when the sun 
goes down) is but a counterpart of a hundred 
other Smiths scattered abroad. In the galleries 
of Florence and Rome no more easels could be 
admitted, and in Switzerland and Savoy the little • 
white tents and ‘sun-umbrellas’ glistened on the 
mountain • side. • Brown might be seen rattling 
down an arr^te from the Fleg 6 re, w^ith his inatiriel 
swung across his back like a carpenter’s basket, 
after a hard day’s work sketching the Aiguilles 
that tower above the valley of Chamounix ; and 
Jones, with his little wife beside him, sitting under 
the deep shade of the beech-trees in the valley 
of Sixt. 

We were a sketching party, consisting of two, 
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three dr four, according to convenLence or ac¬ 
cident, wandering about and pitcliing our tent in 
various places awayfroni the track of tourists; we 
had been spending most of the summer days in 
the beautiful Val d'Aosta (that school for realistic 
work that a great teacher once selected for his 
pupil, giving him *three months to study its 
j chesnut groves, ‘ to brace his mind to a compre- 
1 hension of facts"); we had prolonged the sum- 
) mer far into autumn on the north shore of the 
I^ago Maggiore, where from the heights above 
the old towns oT Intra and Pallanza we had 
watched its banks turn from green to golden and 
from gold to russet brown. The mountains were 
no longer en toilette^ as the French express it, 
and the vineyards were stripped of their pnrple 
bloom; the wind had come down from the 
Simplon in sudden and determined gusts, and 
Monte Rosa no longer stood alone in her robe 
of white; the last visitor had left the Hdtel de 
rUnivers at Fallanza, and our host was glad to 
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entertain us at the rate of four francs a day * tout 
compris’ — when the question came to us, as it 
docs to so many other wanderers in Europe 
towards the end of October, where to go for 
winter quarters, where to steal yet a further term 
of summer days. 

Should we go again to Spain to study Velasquez 
and Murillo, should we go as usual to Rome; or 
should wc strike out a new path altogether and 
go to Trebizond, Cairo, Tunis, or Algeria? 

There was no agreeing on the matter, diversity 
of opinion was ’^ery great and discussion ran 
high (the majority we must own, having lean¬ 
ings .towards Rome and ckic; and also * because 
there would be more fun ’); so, like true Bohe¬ 
mians, we tossed for places and the lot fell upon 
Algeria. 

The next morning we are on the way. Trust¬ 
ing ourselves and our baggage to one of those 
frail-looking little boats with white awnings, that 
form a feature in every picture of Italian lake- . 
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scenery, and ivhich^ in their peculiar motion and 
method of propulsion (the rower standing at the 
stern and facing his work), bear jnat sufficient re¬ 
semblance to the Venetian, gondola to maJce us 
chafe a little at the slow progress we make through 
the smooth water, we sit and watch the receding 
towers of PaDanza, as it seems, for the livelong 
day. There is nothing to relieve the monotony 
of motion, and scarcely a sound to break the still¬ 
ness, until we approach die southern shore, and it 
becomes a question of anxLiety as to whether we 
shall really reach Arona before sundown. But 
the old boatman is not to be moved by any ex¬ 
postulation or entreaty, nor is he at all affected by 
the information that we run great risk of losing 
the last train from Arona \ and so we are spooned 
across the great deep lake at the rate of two or 
three miles an hour, and glide into the harbour 
with six inches of water on the hat-bottom of 
the boat amongst out portmanteaus. 

Prom Arona to Genoa by railway, and from 
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Genoa to Nice by the Cornice road—that most 
beautiful of all drives, where every variety of 
grandeur and loveliness of view, both by sea and 
land, seems combined, and from the heights of 
which, if we look seaward and scan the southern 
horizon, we can sometimes trace an irregular 
dark line, which is Corsica—^past Mentone and 
Nice, where the ‘winter sw^allows’ are arriving 
fast; making a wonderful flutter in their nests, 
all eagerness to obtain the most comfortable 
quarters,' and all anxiety to have none but ‘ de¬ 
sirable’ swallows for neighbours. This last is a 
serious matter, this settling down for the winter 
at Nice, for it is here that the swallows choose 
their mates, pairing off wonderfully in the spring¬ 
time, like grouse-shooting M.P.s in August. 

A few hours’ journey by railway and wc are at 
Marseilles, w^here (especially at the ‘ Grand Hotel ’) 

* Neoessarf enough, to be protected from the cold blasU that 
sweep down the valleys, as many invalids know to their cost, who 
have taken houses or lodgings hastily at Nice. 
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it is an under stood and settled thing that every 
Englishman is on his way^ to or from Italy or 
India, and it requires considerable perseverance to 
impress upon the attendants that the steamer 
which sails at noon for Algiers is the one on which 
our baggage is to be placed, and it is almost im¬ 
possible to persuade the driver of a fiacre that we 
do 7zoi w'ant to go by the boat just starting for 
Civita Vecchia or Leghorn. 

On stepping on board it almost seems as if 
there were some mistake^ for we appear to be the 
only passengers on the after deck, and to be looked 
upon with some curiosity by the swarthy halL 
naked crew, who talk together in an unknown 
tongue * notwithstanding that at the packet 
office in the town we were informed that we 
could not secure berths for certain. 

We have several hours to wait and to look 
about us, for the mail is not brought on board 
until three In the afternoon, and it is half-past, 
before the officials liave kissed each other on both 
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” — ^ 
cheeks and we are really moving off—threading 
our way with difficulty through the mass of 
shipping which hems us in on all sides. 

The foredcck of the Akhbar is one mass.of 
confusion and crowding, but the eye soon detects 
the first blush of oriental colour and costume, and 
on nearer inspection it is easy to distinguish a 
few white bournouses moving through the crowd. 
There are plenty of Zouaves in undress uniforms, 
chiefly young men, with a superfluity of medals 
and the peculiar swagger which seems inseparable 
from this costume; others old and bronzed, who 
have been to Europe on leave and are returning 
to join their regiments. Some parting scenes wc 
witness between families of the peasant order, of • 
whom there appear to be a number on board, 
and their friends who leave in the last boat for 
the shore. These, one and all, take leave of each 
other with a significant ‘au revoir,* w'hich is 
the key-note to the whole business, and tells us 
(who are not studying politics and have no wish 
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or intention, to trouble the reatier with the tuH- 
tory or prospects of the colony) the secret of 
its ilUsuccess, viz.:—that these colonists inte^id to 
come baek^ and that they arc much too near home 
in Algeria. 

Looking down upon the fore-deck, as we leai^e 
the harbour of Marseilles, there seems scarcely an 
available inch of space tliat is not encumbered 
with bales and goods of all kinds; with heaps 
of rope and chain, military stores, piles of arms, 
cavalry-horses, sheep, pigs, and a prodigioiis 
number of live fowls. 

On the after^eck tltere are but six passengers, 
there IS a Moorish Jew talking duently with a 
French commercial ■ traveller, a sad and silent 
officer of Chasseurs with his young wife, and two 
lieutenants who chatter away with the captain; 
the latter, in consideration of his rank as an 
officer in the Imperial Marine, leaving the mate to 
take charge of the vessel during the entire voyage. 
This gentleman seems to the uninitiated to be 
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a curious encumbrance, and to pass his time in 
conversation, in sleep, and in the consumption of 
bad cigars. He is ‘ a disappointed man* of course, 
as all officers are, of whatever nation, age, or 
degree. 

The voyage averages forty-eight hours, but is 
often accomplished in less time on the soutliward 
journey. It is an uncomfortable period even in 
fine weather, just too long for a pleasure trip, 
and just too short to settle down and make up 
one’s mind to it, as in crossing the Atlantic. Our 
boat is an old Scotch screw, which has been lent 
to the Company of the Messageries Imp&riales for 
winter duty—the shaft hammering and vibrating 
through the saloon and after-cabins incessantly for 
the first twenty-four hours, whilst she labours 
against a cross sea in the Gulf of Lyons, ‘indis¬ 
poses’ the majority of the company, and the 
captain dines by himself; but about noon on • 
the next day it becomes calm, and the Akhhar 
steams quietly betw^een the Balearic Islands, close 
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encHigli for to distinguish one or two churches 
and white houses^ and a square erection that a 
fcllow-traYcller informs us is die work of the 
^ Majorca Land, Compagnie Anglaise.’ 

Iji the following little sketdi we have indicated 
the appearance in outline of the two islands of 
Majorca anrl Minorca as we approach them 
going southward, passing at about equal distances 
between the islands. 


MI ur.A ha jfo r a a 



The sea is calm and the sky is bright as wc 
leave the islands behind us, and AkMar 
to skim more easily through the deep blue water, 
leaving a vvake of at least a mile, ajid another 
wake in the sky of sea gulls, who follow us for 
the rest of the voyage in a graceful undulating 
line, sleeping on the rigging at night unmolested 
by the crew, who believe In their good ornen. 

On the second morning on coming on deck wc 
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find ourselves in the tropics, the sky is a deep 
azure, the heat is intense, and the brightness of 
everything is wonderful. The sun’s rays pour 
down on the vessel, and their effect on the oc¬ 
cupants of the fore-deck is curious to witness. 
Tlie odd heaps of clothing that had lain almost 
unnoticed during the voyage suddenly come to 
life, and here and there a dark visage peeps from 
under a tarpaulin, from the inside of a coil of 
rope, or from a box of chain, and soon tlie whole 
vessel, both the fore and after-deck, is teeming with 
life, and we find at least double tlie number of 
human beings on board that we had had any 
idea of at starting. 

But the interest of every one is now centred 
on a low dark line of coast, with a background 
of mountains, which every minute becomes 
more defined; and we watch it until we can 
discern one or two of the highest peaks, tipped 
with snow. Soon we can make out a bright 
green, or rather as it seems in the sunlight, a 
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golden shorcj set with a single gem that sparkles 
in the water. Again it changes'into the aspect of 
a little white pyraxnid or triangle of chalk on a 
green shore shelving to the sea, next into an irre¬ 
gular mass of houses with Hat roofs, and mosques 
with ornamented towers and cupolas, surrounded 
and surmounted by grim fortifications, w'hich are 
not Moorish ; and In a little while we can distin¬ 
guish the French houses and hotels, a Flace^ 
a modern harbour and lighthouse, docks, and 
French shipping, and one piratical-looking craft 
that passes close under onr bows, manned by dark 
sailors with bright red sashes and large earrings, 
dressed like the fishermen in the opera of Mas- 
anlello. And whilst we are watching and taking 
it all in, we have glided to our moorings, close 
under the W'alls of the great Mosque (part of 
which we have sketched from this very point of 
view^) \ and are surrounded by a swarm of half- 
naked, half-wild and frantic figures, who rush 
into the water vociferating and imploring us in 
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languages difficult to understand, to be permitted 
to carry the Franks’ baggage to the shore. 

Taking the first that, comes, wc arc soon at the 
landing steps and beset by a crowd of beggars, 
touters, idlers and nondescripts of nearly every 
nation and creed under heaven. 
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ALGIEJ^S. 


' All oiji, c^Gst qu'etle esc belle avcc CC& ehileaus forts, 
Gouchefi dans pres vertSj comme Ics Ecants tnorta! 
G’cist qu'ellc cst noble, Alger la fille du corsairel 
Uu Tcseaii de murg blmcs la ptol^e et I’enaerre^’ 


HE first view tlie town of Algiers, 
with its pretty clitstera of white houses 
set in bright green hlllSj or as tlie 
French e^ipress it, Mike a diamond set in eme¬ 
ralds; the range of the lesser Atlas forming a 
background of purple waves rising one above the 
other until they are lost in cloud—was perliaps 
the most beautiful sight we had witnessed, and it 
is as well to record it at once, lest the experience 
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of the next few hours might banish it from 
memory. 

It was a good beginning to have a stately 
barefooted Arab to shoulder our baggage from 
the port, and wonderful to see the load he car¬ 
ried unassisted.' As he winds his way through 
the narrow and steep slippery streets (whilst we 
who are shod by a Hoby and otherwise encum¬ 
bered by broadcloth, have enough to do to 
keep pace with him, and indeed to keep our foot-, 
ing), it is good to see how nobly our Arab 
bears his. load, how beautifully balanced is his 
lithe figure, and with what grace and ease he 
stalks along. As he slightly bows, w'hen taking 
our three francs (his ‘ tariff’ as he calls it), there 
is a dignity in his manner, and a composure 

* It is generally admitted, we believe, that ‘ a vegetable diet will 
not produce heroes,' and there is certainly a prejudice in England 
about the value of beef for navvies and others who put muscular 
power into their work. It is an interesting fact to note, and one 
wWch we think speaks volumes for the climate of Algeria, tliat this 
gentleman lives almost entirely on fruit, rice, and Indian corn. 
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I? 


about him that is almost enrybarrassing. How 
he came, in the course of drctimstances, to be 
carrying our luggage instead of wandering with 
his tribe, perhaps civilization—French civiliza¬ 
tion—can answer^ 

The first hiurried glance (as we followed onr 
cicerone up the landing steps to the ^ Hotel de la 
Rcgence,” which faces the sea) at the dazzlingly 
white fiat^roofed houses without windows, at the 
mosques with their gdly painted towers, at the 
palm-trees and orange-trees, and at the- crowd 
of miscellaneous costumes in which colour pre¬ 
ponderated everywhere, gave the impression of 
a thorough Maliommedan city ; and now as we 
walk down to the Place and look about us at 
leisure, we find to our astonishment and delight 
that tlie Oriental element is stiU most prominent- 

The most striking and bewildering thing is 
undoubtedly the medley that meets the eye every¬ 
where: the conflict of races, the contrast of 
colours, the extraordinary brightness of every- 
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thing, the glare, tlie strange sounds and scenes 
that cannot be easily taken in at a first visit; the 
v’ariety of languages heard at the same time, 
and above all the striking beauty of some faces, 
and the luxurious richness of costume. 

First in splendour come the Moors (traders 
looking like princes), promenading or lounging 
about under the trees, looking as important and 
as richly attired as was ever Caliph Haroiin Alra- 
schid. They are generally fair and slight of 
figure, with false effeminate faces, closely-shaven 
heads covered with fez and turban, loose baggy 
trousers, jacket and vest of blue or criipson cloth, 
embroidered with gold; round their waists are 
rich silken sashes, and their fingers are covered 
with a profusion of rings. Their legs are often 
bare and tlieir feet are enclosed in the usual 
Turkish slipper. 

This is the prominent town type of Moor or 
Jew, the latter to be distinguished by wearing 
dark trousers, clean white stockings, French 
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shoeSj iind a round cloth cap of European pattern. 
There are various grades, both of the Moots and 
Jewa, some of course shabby and dirty enough; 
but the most dignified and picturesque figures 
are the tail (lark Arabs and the KabyleSj with . 
their flowing white bournouseSj their turbans of 
earners hair, and their independent noble bear^ 
ing> H ere we see them w^alking side by side 

w'itlt their conquerors in fuii military uniform 
and their conquerors’ wives in the uniform of 
Pollct^ whilst white-robed female figures flit 
about closely veiled, and Marabouts (the Mahom- 
medan priests) also promenade in their flowing 
robes. Arab women and children lounge about 
selling fruit or begging furtively, and others 
hurry to and fro carrying burdens; and ever^''- 
where and er^er present in this motley throng, 
the black frock-coat and chimney-pot hat assert 
themselves, to remind ua of w^hat w^e might 
otherwise soon be forgetting,“that we arc but 
four days" journey from England* 
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There is noise enough altogether on the Place I 
to bewilder any stranger; for besides the talking • | 

and singing, and the cries of vendors of fruit and j 
wares, tlicre is considerable tralhc. Close to us 
as we sit under the trees, (so close as almost 
to upset the little tables in front of the cafes), 
without any warning, a huge diligence will come | 

lunging on to the Place groaning under a pile I 

of merchandise, with a bevy of Arabs on tiie ror)f, 
and a party of Moorish women in the * rotonile ’; 
presently there passes a company of Zouaves at 
quick step, looking hot and dusty enough, march¬ 
ing to their terrible tattoo; and next, by way 
of contrast again, come two Arab women with 
their children, mounted on camels, the beasts 
looking overw^orked and sulky; they edge their 
way through the crowd with the ’ greatest non¬ 
chalance, and with an impatient croaking sound 
go shambling past. 

The ‘Place Royale’ faces the nortli, anil is 
enclosed on tliree sides with modern French 
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houses with arcades and 3liopi5, and when we have 
time to ex:amine their contents, we shall find 
them also principally French. Next door to a 
bonnet-shop there is certainly the name of 
Mils tap ha over the door, and in the window 
are pipes, coral, and filagree work exposed for 
sale ; but most of the goods come from France. 
Next door again is a French cafe, where Arabs* 
who can afford it, delight in being waited upon 
l^y their conquerors with wdiite aprons ajid 
neck-ties. 

The background of all tins is superb: a calm 
sunlit sea, white sails glittering and hashing, and 
far to the eastward a noble bay, with tiic Kabylc 
mountains stretcliing out their arms towards the 
north. 

At four o’clock the band plays on tiie Place^ 
and as we sit and watch the groups of Arabs and 
Moors listening attentively to the overture to 
* William Tell/ or admiringly examining the gay 
uniforms and medals of the Chasseurs d’Afrique— 
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as we see the children of both nations at higli 
romps together—as the sweet sea-breeze tliat fans 
us so gently, bears into the newly constructed 
harbour togetlier, a corvette of the Imperial 
Marine and a suspicious-looking raking craft 
with latteen sails—as Marochetti’s equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Orleans, and a mosque, 
stand side by side before us—we have Algiers 
presented to us in the easiest way imaginable, and 
(without going through the ordeal of studying 
its history or statistics) obtain some idea of the 
general aspect of the place and of the people, 
and of the relative position of conquerors and 
conquered. 

As our business is principally with the Moorish, 
or picturesque side of things, let-us first look at 
the great Mosque which we glanced at as we 
entered the harbour, and part of which we have 
sketched for the reader. 

Built close to the water’s edge, so close that 
the Mediterranean waves arc sapping its founda- 
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rions—-with pkln white shining wallSj nearly desti¬ 
tute of exterior ornament, it is perhaps the most 
perfect eitample of strength and beauty, and of 
£tness and grace of line, tlrat we shall see in any 
building of this typed If is thoroughly Moorish 
in style^ although built by a Christian, if we may 
believe the storj'', of which there are several ver¬ 
sions; how the Moors in old days took captive 
a Christian architect, and promised him his liberty 
on condition of Iris building them a mosque; how 
he, true to his own creed, dexterously introduced 
into die ground plan the form of a cross j and 
how the Moors, true also to their promise, gave 
him his liberty indeed, but at the cannon^s mouth 
tlirough a window, seawards 

The general outline of these mosques is fami¬ 
liar to most readers, the square wliite walls pierced 


^ This beautiful arcbit-qclural feature of the to-iaTi has not escaped 
the ch'iliziug hand of the Frant, last time we visEted alpers 
we fauiid the oval window in the tower gone, ajid hi its place an 
illuminated French cloch [ . 
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at intervals with quaint-shaped little windows, 
the fiat cupola or dome, and the square tower 
often standing apart from the rest of the structure 
as in the little ngnctte on our title-page, like 
an Italian campanile. Some of these towers are 
richly decorated witli arabesque ornamentation, 
and glitter in the sun with colour and gilding, 
but the majority of the mosques are as plain 
and simple in design as shown in our large 
sketch. 

Here, if we take off our shoes, we may enter 
and hear the Koran read, and we may kneel 
down to pray with Arabs and Moors; religious 
tolerance is equally exercised by both creeds. 
Altogether the Mahommedan places of worship 
seem by far the most prominent, and although 
there is a Roman Catholic church and buildings 
held by other denominations of Christians, there 
is none of that predominant proselytizing aspect 
which we might have expected after thirty years* 
occupation by the French. At Tetuan, for 
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instance, where tlie proportion of Christiana to 
Mahommedans ia certainljr smaller, the ^ Catho¬ 
lic church’ rears its head much more conspi-^ 
cuously. 

In Algiers the prieatly dement ia undoubtedly 
active, and de Chariii are to be seen 

everywhere, but the buildings that first strike 
the eye are not churches but mosquea; tlie 
sounds that become more familiar to the ear 
than peaJs of bells, are the MuesT-iu’s morning 
and evening salutation from the tower of a 
mosque, calling upon all true believers tc^- 

^ Came to pr^yerg, tame to prayers, 

Lt 13 better to pray than to alcep,’ 

The principal streets in Algiers lead east and 
west from the Place to the principal gates, the 
Bab-Azoun and the Bab-el-Oued. They are for 
tlie most part French, with arcades like the Rue 
de Rivoli in Paris; many of the houses are lofty 
and built ia the style perhaps best knowm as the 
^ Haussman*’ Nearly all die upper towm is still 
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Moorish, and is approached by narrow streets 
or lanes,—steep, slippery, and tortuous,* which 
we shall examine by-and-bye. 

The names of some of the streets are curious, 
and suggestive of change. Thus we see the 
* Rue Roy ale,’ the * Rue Imperialethere is, or 
was until lately, a ‘Place Nationale,’ and one 
street is still boldly proclaimed to be the ‘Rue 
de la Revolution ’! 

In passing through the French quarter, through 
the new wide streets, squares and ine\itable bou¬ 
levards, the number of shops for fancy goods 
and Parisian wares, especially those of hair¬ 
dressers and modistes, seems rather extraordinary; 
remembering that the entire European popu¬ 
lation of Algeria, agricultural as well as urban, 
is not much more than that of Brighton. 
In a few shops there are tickets displayed 

> It may be interestmg to artists to learn tl»at in this present 
year 1868, most of the quaint old .Moorish streets and buildings 
•nre intact neither disturbed by earthquakes nor * improved * out 
of sight 
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in different Unguagea^ btit linguiats are rare, 
and where there are announcements of 

the labels have generally a perplex- 
ingj composite character, like the 
inscription on a statue at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, which ran thus ^ Miss Ofeha 
dans Amlet/ 

Before we proceed further, let us glance at 
the general mode of living in Algiers, speaking 
£rst of the traveller who goes to the hotels. 

The ordinary visitor of a month or two will 
drop down pleasantly enough into the system of 
hotel life in Algiers; and even if staying for the 
winter he will probably find it more convenient 
and amusing to take his meals in Trench fasliion 
at the hotels, ringing the changes between three 
or four of the best, and one or two well-known 
caf6s. There is generally no table-d'hbte, but 
strangers can walk in and have breakfast or dine 
very comfortably at little tables ‘d at a 

fixed hour and at a moderate price* The rooms 
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are pleasant, cool, and airy, with large windows 
open to the sea. Everything is neatly and quietly 
served, the menu is varied enough, with good 
French dishes and game in abundance; the hosts 
being especially liberal in providing those de¬ 
licious little birds that might be larks or quails, 
—^which in Algiers we see so often on the table 
and so seldom on the wing. 

Half the people that are dining at the ‘ Hotel 
d’Orient ’ to-day are residents or habitues; they 
come in and take their accustomed places as 
cosily, and are almost as particular and fasti¬ 
dious, as if they were at their club. 

There is the colonel of a cavalry regiment 
dining alone, and within joking distance, five 
young officers, whose various grades of rank are 
almost as evident from tlieir manner as from the 
number of stripes on their bright red Jtejns 
ranged on the wall of the salon. A French 
doctor and his wife dine vis-4-vis, at one table, a 
^ lady solitaire at another; some gentlemen, whose 
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tnlnds are -tuned to commerce^ chatter in a corner 
by themselves; whilst a group of newly-arrived 
English people in the middle of the rooin^ are 
busily engaged in putting down the various ques¬ 
tions with which they intend to bore the vice- 
consul on the morroWj as if he were some good- 
natured house-agentj valet-de-place^ and inter¬ 
preter in one, placed here by Providence jfbr tlieir 
especial behoof. Eut it Is all very orderly, 
sociable, and comfortable, and by no means an 
unpleasant method of living for a time. 

There is the cercle^ the club^ at which ive may 
dine sometimes; there are those pretty little 
villas amongst tlie orange-trees at Mustapha 
Snp6rieure, vrhere we may spend the most de¬ 
lightful evenings of all; and there are also the 
Governor's weekly balls, soirees at the consulate, 
and other pleasant devices for turning night Into 
day, in Algiers as everywhere else—which we shall 
be wise if we join in but sparingly. And there 
^are public amusements, concerts, balls, and the 
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theatre—the latter with a company of operatic 
singers with weak lungs, but voices as sweet as 
any heard in Italy; and there are the moon¬ 
light walks by the sea, to many the greatest 
delight of all. 

The ordinary daily occupations are decidedly 
social and domestic; and it may be truly said 
that for a stranger, until he becomes accustomed 
to the place, there is very little going on. 

You must not bathe, for instance, on tliis 
beautiful shelving shore. ^Nobody bathes, it 
gives fever,’ was the invariable answer to enquiries 
on this subject, and though it is not absolutely 
forbidden by the feculty, there are so many re¬ 
strictions imposed upon bathers that few attempt 
it; moreover, an Englishman is not likely to have 
brought an acrobatic suit with him, nor will he 
easily find a ‘ costume dc bain’ in Algiers. 

There is very little to do besides wander about 
the town, or make excursions in the environs or 
into the interior (in which latter case it is as 
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well to take a fowling-piece, as there 15 plenty 
of game to be met with); and altogether we 
may answer a question often asked about Algiers 
aa to its attractions for visitors, that it has 
not many (so called), for the mere holiday 
lounger. 

But for those who have resources of their own, 
for those who have work to do which they wish 
to do (quietly, and who breathe more freely under 
a bright blue sky, Algiers seems to us to be 
i/ie place to come to. 

The ^ bird of passage,’ who has unfortunately 
missed an earthquake, often reports that Algiers 
is a little dull; but even he should not ftnd it 
so, for beyond the * distractions’ we have hinted 
at, there is plenty to amuse him if he care little 
for what is picturesque. There are (or were 
when we were there), a troop of performing Arabs 
of the tribe of ^ Beni Zouv.ougf who performed 
nightly the most hideous atrocities in the name 
of religious rites 1 wounding their wretched limbs 
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with knives, eating glass, holding burning coals 
in their mouths, standing on hot iron until the 
feet frizzled and gave forth sickening odours, 
and doing otlier things in an ecstac}^ of religious 
frenzy which we could not print, and which 
would scarcely be believed in if we did.^ 

There arc various Moorish ceremonies to be 
witnessed. There are the sacrifices at the time 
of the Ramadlian, when the negro priestesses go 
down to the water side and offer up beasts and 
birds; the victims, after prolonged agonies which 
crowds assemble to witness, being finally handed 
over to a French cluf de cuisme. 

There are the mosques to be entered bare¬ 
foot, and the nadve courts of law to be seen. ■ 
Then if possible, a Moor should be visited at 
home, and a glimpse obtained of his domestic 


* Snce writing the above, we observe that these Arabs (or a band 
of mountebanks in their name), have been permitted to perform 
their horrible orgies in Paris and London, and that young ladies go 
in eveoing dress to the * stalb' to witness them. 
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economy, including a dinner witliout knives or 
forks^ 

An entertainment consisting entirely of Moorish 
dances and music is easily got up, and is one of 
the characteristic sights of Algiers. The young 
trained dancing girls, urged on to frenzy by the 
beating of the toni-tom, and falling exhausted 
at last into the arms of their masters; (dancing 
With that monotonous motion peculiar to the 
J£ast, the body swaying to and fro witliout 
moving tlie feet) ; the uncouth wild airs they 
sing, their shrieks dying away into a sigh or 
moan, will not soon be forgotten, and many 
otiier scenes of a like nature, on which we must 
not dwell—for are they not written in twenty 
books on Algeria dready? 

But there are two sights which are seldom 
mentioned by other writers, which we must just 
allude to in passing. 

The Arab races, wliich tdte place in tiie autumn 
on the French racecourse neai’ the town, ate very 
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curious, and well worth seeing. Their peculiarity 
consists in about thirty Arabs starting olF pell- 
mell, knocking each other over in their first great 
rush, their bournouses mingling together and flying 
in tlie wind, but arriving at the goal generally 
singly, and at a slow trot, in anything but racing 
fashion. 

Another event is the annual gathering of the 
tribes, when* representatives from the various 
•provinces camp on the hills of the Sahel, and the 
European can wander from one tent to another 
and spend his day enjoying Arab hospitality, in 
sipping coffee and smoking everywhere the pipe 
of peace. 

These things we only hint at as resources for 
visitors, if they are fortunate enough to be .in 
Algiers at the right time; but there are one or 
two other things that they arc not likely to miss, 
whether they wish to do so or not. 

They will probably meet one day, in the 
‘Street of the Eastern Gate,* the Sirocco wind. 
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and. they will have to take shelter from' a sudden 
fearful darkness and heat, a blinding choking duk, 
drying up as it were the very breath of life; 
penetrating evciy^ cavity, and into rooms closed 
as far as possible from the outer air. Man 
and beast lie down before it, and there is a sudden 
silence in the streetSj as if they had been over¬ 
whelmed by the sea. For two or three hours 
this mysterious blight pours over the city, and its 
inhabitants hide their heads. 

Another rather startling sensation for the £rst 
time is the ^ morning gunf In the consulate, 
which is in an old Moorish house in the upper 
town, the newly arrived visitor may have been 
shown imbedded in the wall a large round shot, 
which he is informed was a messenger from one 
of Lord Exmouth’s three-deckers in the days be¬ 
fore the French occupation; and not many yards 
from it, in another street, he may have had pointed 
out to him certain - fissures or chasms in the walls 
of the houses, as the havoc made by earthquakes; 
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he may also have experienced in his travels the sud¬ 
den and severe effect of a tropical thunderstorm. 

Let him retire to rest with a dreamy recol¬ 
lection of such events in his mind, and let him 
have his windows open towards the port just 
before sunrise,—when the eartliquake, and the 
thunder, and the bombardment, will present 
themselves so suddenly and fearfully to his 
sleepy senses, that he will bear malice and hatred 
against the military governor for evermore. 

But it has roused him to see some of the sights 
of Algiers. Let him go out at once to the 
almost deserted Fliue, where a few tall figures 
wrapped in military cloaks are to be seen quietly 
sidling out of a door in the corner of a square 
under the arcades,—coming from the club where 
the gas is not quite extinguished, and where the 
little green baize tables are not yet put away for 
the nightand then let him hurry out by the 

» How often hare we seen in the Tiiileries gardens, the bronzed 
heroes of Algerian wars, and perhaps have pitied them for their 
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Bab-^l-Ottcd and mount tlic fortifications, and he 
will see a number of poor Arabs shivering in their 
white bournouses, perched on the highest points 
of the rocks like eagles, watching with eager eyes 
and strained aspect for the rising of the son, for 
the coming of the second Mahomet* Let him 
look in the same direction, eastward, over tlie town 
and over the bay to the mountains far beyond* 
The sparks from the chariot-wheels of dre Just 
fringe the outline of the Kabyle Hills, and in 
another minute, before all the Arabs have clam¬ 
bered up and reached their vantage ground, the 
whole bay is in a flood of light. The Arabs 
prostrate themselves before the sun, and ' Allah 
it Allah* (God is great) is the burden of their 
psalm of praise. 

But Mahomet’s coming is not yet, and so 
tliey return down the liill, and crowd together 

wurn appearitjoe ] but we shall be^u to think that something more 
than the African and loAg marches have given them a prema¬ 
turely aged apptarauce, and tiiat alismthe and late hours in a 
temperature of 50'^ Fahrenheit may have something to do rtdth it 
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to a very difftrcnt scene. The officers whom 
we saw just now leaving the Place, have arrived 
at the Champ de Mars, the drill-ground imme¬ 
diately below us, and here, in the cool morning 
air, they are* exercising and manoeuvring troops. 
There are several companies going through their 
drill, and the bugle and the drum drown the 
Muezzins’ voices, who, from almost every mosque 
and turret in the city, repeat their cry to the 
faithful to ‘Come to prayers.* 











CHAPTER ni. 

THE MOORISH QUARTER^OUR STUDIO. 


E said, in the last chapter, that in 
Algiers there was very little going on 
for the visitor or idler; but if the 
traveller have anything of the artist in him, he 
will be delighted with the old town. If he is wise 
he will spend the first weelt in w^andering about, 
and losing himself in the winding streets, going 
here, there, and everywhere on a picturesque tour 
of inspection. His artistic tendencies will pro¬ 
bably lead him to spend much time in the 
Moorish cafes, where he may sit down unmolested 
(if unwelcomed) for hours on a mat, and drink his 
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little saucer of thick, sweet coffee, for which he 
pays one sou, and smoke in the midst of a group 
of silent Moors, who may perchance acknowledge 
his presence by a slight gesture, and offer him 
their pipes, but who will more frequently affect 
not to see him, and sit still doing absolutely 
nothing, with that dignified solemnity peculiar 
to the East. 

He will pass tli rough narrow streets and be- 
tw'een mysterious-looking old houses that meet 
over head and shut out the sky; he will jostle 
often in these narrow ways, soft plump objects 
in white gauze, whose eyes and ankles give the 
only visible signs of humanity; he may turn back 
to watch the wonderful dexterity with which a 
young Arab girl balances a load of fruit upon 
her head down to the rharket place; and he will, if 
he is not careful, be finally carried down himself 
by an avalanche of donkeys, driven by a negro 
gamin who sits on the tail of the last, threading 
their way noiselessly and swiftly, and carrying 
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everything before them and he will probably 
take refuge under the ruined arch of some old 
mosquCj whose graceful lines and rich decoration 
are still visible here and therCj and he will in a few 
hours be enchanted with the place, and the more 
so for the reason that we have already hinted at, 
viz.:—that in Mglers he is let alone^ that he is 
free to wander and * rnoon * about at will, without 
custodian or commiasionaire, or any of the tribe 
of * valets de place.* 

He may go into the Grand ]divan \ or into the 
Streets where the embroiderers are at vvork, sitting 
in front of their open shops, amongst heaps of 
silks, rich stuffs and cv'cr)^ variety of material; 
or where the old merchant traders, whose occu- 


^ How differ-ent from what we recid of in The is 

not, ' Get out of the way, O old mjn t O virgintiie English- 
jnaj]^ he coiTios, he coniLis T Tf we were to push an old nian out 
of tiie w'ly^ or, ever so Uttk, to Etori^ct our duty to a fair pexiestri^Ti, 
wt dioutd be bmujflit up before the Cadi, and fined and scorned, 
by a jury of iinboUevers! 
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pation is nearly gone, sit smoking out their lazy 
uncommercial lives. 

He may go to the old Moorish bath, in a 
building of curious pattern, wliich is as well worth 
seeing as anything in Algiers; and, if an Arabic 
scholar, he may pick up an acquaintance or two 
amongst the Moors, and visit their homes when 
their wives are away for the day, on some mourn¬ 
ing expedition to a suburban cemetery. He may 
explore innumerable crooked, irregular streets, 
with • low doorways and car\’ed lattices, some 
painted, some gilt; the little narrow windows 
and the grilles, being as-perfectly after tlie old 
type as when the Moors held undivided posses¬ 
sion of the city. 

One old street, now pulled down, we remember 
well; it was die one always chosen for an evening 
stroll because it faced the western sea, and caught 
and reflected from its pavement and from its 
white w'alls, the last rosy tints of sunset, long after 
the cobblers and the tinkers in the lower town 
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had lighted their little lanterns, ajtd the cafes were 
flaring in the French quarter. It was steep and 
narrow, so steep, in fact, that steps were made in 
the pavement to clLtnb it, and at the upper end 
there was the dome of a mosque shining in die 
sun. It was like the child’s picture of '' Jacobis 
ladder,’ brighter and more resplendent at each 
step, and ending in a blaze of gold. 

We are often reminded of Spain in these old 
streets ; there ate massive wooden doors studded 
with iron bosses or huge nails a.s we sec them at 
Toledo, and there is sometimes to be seen over 
them, the emblem of the human hand pointing 
upwards 1 which recalls the Gate of Justice at the 
entrance to the Alhambra at Gnmada. 

The Moors cling to their old traditions, and the 
belief that they will some day reconquer Spain is 
still an article of faith. But if ever the Moors 
are to regain their imaginaiy lost possessions 
in Spain, they must surely be made of sterner 
stuff than the present race, who, judging from 
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appearances, are little likely to do anything 
great. 

There are little shops and dark niches vvliere 
the Moors sit cross-legged, with great gourds and 
festoons of dried fruits hanging above and aroimd 
them; the piles of red morocco slippers, the odd¬ 
shaped earthenware vessels, and the wonderful 
medley of form and colour, resembling in variety 
the bazaars at Constantinople, or carrying us in 
imagination still further East. 

Other sights and sounds we might mention, 
some not quite so pleasant but peculiarly Eastern; 
and we should not forget to note the peculiar 
scent of herbs and stuffs, which, mingled with 
the aroma of coffee and tobacco, was Sometimes 
almost overpowering in the little covered streets; 
and one odour that went up regularly on Sunday 
mornings in the Moorish quarter that was not 
incense, and which it took us a long time to 
discover the origin of—an Arab branding his 
donkeys with his monogram! 
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Everything we purchase is odd and quaint, irre¬ 
gular or curious in, some way* Every piece of 
embroidery, every remnant of old carpet, differs 
from another in pattern as the leaves on the 
trees. There is no repetition, and herein lies its 
charm and true value to us* Every fabric differs 
either in pattern or combination of colours—it 
is something, as we said, unique, something to 
treasure, something that will not remind us of 
the milld 

If we explore still further we shall come to 
the Arab quarter, where we also find characteristic 
tilings* El ere we may purchase for about thirty 
francs a Kabyle match-lock ride, or an old sabre 
with beautifiiily ornamented hilt j we may, if 
we please, ransack piles of primitive and rusty 
implements of all kinds, and pick up curious 
women’s ornaments, beads, coral,' and anklets of 
filagree work ; and, if we. are fortunate, meet with 

^ The little pattern at the head of this diapter was traced from a 
piece of embroidered silk, worked by the Moors. 
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a complete set or suit of harness and trappings, 
once the property of some insolvent Arab chief, 
and of a pattern made familiar to us in the illus¬ 
trated histor)' of the Cid. 

In the midst of the Moorish quarter, up a 
little narrow street (reached in five or six minutes 
from the centre of the town) passing under an 
archway and between white walls that nearly 
meet overhead, we come to a low dark door, with 
a hea\y handle and latch which opens and shuts 
with a crashing sound; and if we enter the court¬ 
yard and ascend a narrow staircase in one corner, 
we come suddenly upon the interior view of the 
first or principal floor, of our Moorish home. 

The house, as may be seen from the illustration, 
has mo stories, and there is also an upper terrace 
from which we overlook the town. The arrange¬ 
ment of the rooms round the courtyard, all 
opening inwards, is excellent; they are cool in 
summer, and warm even on the coldest nights. 
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aad although we are in a noisy and thickly popu^ 
lated part of the town^ we are ignorant of what 
goes on outside^ the massive walls keeping out 
nearly all sound. The floors and walls are died, 
so that they can be cleansed and cooled by water 
being thrown over them j the carpets and cushions 
spread about invite one to the most luxurious 
repose, tables and chairs are unknown^ there is 
nothing to offend the eye in shape or form, no¬ 
thing to offend the ear—not even a door to slam. 
Above, there is an open terraces where we sit * 
in the mornings and evenings, and can realise the 
system of life on the housetops of the East* Here 
we can cultivate the vine, grow roses and other 
flowers, build for ourselves extempore arbours, 
and live literally in the open ain 

From this terrace we overlook the flat roofs 
of the houses of the Moorish part of the city5 
and if we peep over, down into the streets imnie* 
diaiely below us, a curious hum of sounds comes 
up. Out neighbours are certainly industrious; 
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they embroider, they make slippers, they hammer 
at metal work, they break eartlienware and mend 
it, and appear to quarrel all day long, within a 
few feet of us; but as we sit in the room from 
which our sketch is taken, the sounds become 
mingled and subdued into a pleasant tinkle which 
is almost musical, and which we can, if we please, 
shut out entirely by dropping a curtain across 
the doorway. 

Our attendants are Moorish, and consist of one 
• old woman, whom we see by accident (closely 
veiled) about once a month, and a bare-legged, 
bare-footed Arab boy who waits upon us. There 
are pigeons on the roof, a French poodle that 
frequents the lower regions, and a guardian of 
our doorstep who haunts it day and night, whose 
portrdt is given at Chapter V. 

Here we work with the greatest freedom and 
comfort, without interruption or aijy drawbacks 
that we can think of. The climate is so equal, 
warm, and pleasant — even in December and 
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January—that by preference we generally sit 
on the upper terrace, where we have the per¬ 
fection of iightj and are at the sanie time 
sufficiently protected from sun and mnd. 

At night we sleep almost in the open air^ and 
need scarcely drop the curtains at the arched 
doorways of our rooms; there arc no mosquitoes 
to trouble us^ and there is certainly no fear of 
intrusion. There is also perfect stillness, for our 
. neighbours are at rest soon after sundown. 

Such is a general sketch of our dwelling in 
Algiers; let us for a moment, by way of contrast, 
return in imagination to London, and picture to 
ourselves our friends as they arc working at home. 
It IS considered very desirable, if not essential^ 
to an artist, that his immediate surroundings 
should be in some sort graceful and harmonious, 
and it is a lesson worth learnmgj to see what 
may be done, with ingenuity and taste, towards 
converting a single room, in a dingy street, into 
a littlng abode of die arts. 
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\Vc know a certain painter well, one whose 
studio it b always a delight to enter, and whose 
devotion to Art (both music and painting) for ’its 
own sake has always stood in the way of his 
advancement and pecuniary success. He has con¬ 
verted a room in the neighbourhood of Gower 
Street into a charming nook where colour, form, 
and texture are all considered in the simplest 
details of decoration, where there is nothing in¬ 
harmonious to eye or ear, but where perhaps the 
sound of the guitar may be heard a little too 
often. The walls of his studio are draped, the 
light falls softly from above, the doorway is arched, 
the seats are couches or carpets on a raised dais, 
a Florentine lamp hangs from the ceiling* a 
medley of vases, costumes, old armour, &c., are 
grouped about in picturesque confusion, and our 
friend, in an easy undress of tlie last century, 
works away in the midst. 

Not to particularize further, let the reader con¬ 
sider for a moment what one step beyond his 
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own door brings aboiitj on im average winter's 
day. A straight^ ungrateful, colourless costume 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century which 
he musf asBuiuCj a bat of the period, an uiubrella 
raised to keep off sleet and rain, and for land¬ 
scape a damp, dreary, muddy, blackened street, 
with a vista of areas and lamp^posts, and, if per¬ 
chance he be going to the Academy, a w'alk 
through the parish of St* Giles! 

Perhaps the most depressing prospect in the 
world, is that from a Gower Street doorstep on a 
November morning about nine o'clock; but of 
this enough* We think of our friend as we sit 
out here ou our lerrass ^—sheltering ourselves 
on the same day, at the same hour, from the 
sun’s rays—we think of him painting Italian 
scenes by the light of his gas ^sun-burner,’ and 
wish he would come out to Algiers* ^ Surely,' 
we would say to him, ^ it is something gained, if 
we can, ever so little, harmonize the realities of 
life with our ideal world—if we can, without 
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remark, dress ourselves more as we dress our 
models, and so live, that one step from the 
studio to the street shall not be the abomination 
of desolation.’ * 

Let us turn again to Nature and to Light, and 
transport the reader to a little white house, over¬ 
looking a beautiful city, on the North African 
shore, where summer is perpetual and indoor life 
the exception ; and draw a picture for him which 
sJwuld be frscinating and which certainly is true. 

AlgUrs^ Sunrise^ December lo. 

The mysterious, indefinable charm of the first 
break of day, is an old and favourite theme in all 
countries and climates, and one on which perhaps 
little that is new can be said. In the East it 
is always striking, but in Algiers it seems to us 
peculiarly so; for sleeping, or more often lying 

* It would be obiriously in had taste for Europeans to walk in the 
streets of Algiers, en tottvme Moure; but we may make considerable 
modifications in our attire in an oriental city, to our great comfort 
and peace of mind. 
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? awuke, with tlie clear crisp night air tipon our 

.fhceSj it coiites to our couch In the dreamiest way 

Imaginable—instead o^ being clothed (as poets 

I express it) ivith the veil of nightj a mantle seems 

i rather to- be si?reatl over as in the morning; 

I there is perfect quiet at tliis hour, and we seem 
! 

j to be almost iiruler a spell not to disturb the 

1 

Stillness—the dawn whispers to us so softly and 
soothingly that we are powerless to do ought bat 
watch or sleep* 

The break of tlay is perhaps first announced to 
I us by a faint stream of light across the courtyard, 
j or the dim shadow of a marble pillar on the wall. 

I In a few minutes, xve hear the distant barking of 
a dog, a slight rustle in the pigeon-house abo^'e^ 
or a solitary' cry from a minaret ivhich tells us 
that the city is awaking* We rouse onrseb'Cs 
! and steal out quietly on to the upper terrace 
j to see a sight of sights—one of those things that 
I books tell us, rightly or wrongly, is alone worth 
I coining frtim England to see. 
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The canopy of stars, that had encompassed 
us so closely during the night, as if to shut in 
the courtyard overhead, seems lifted again, and 
the stars themselves are disappearing fast in the 
grey expanse of sky; and as we endeavour to 
trace them, looking intently seaward, towards the 
North and East,-we can just discern an horizon 
line and faint shadows of the ‘ sleeping giants,’ 
that we know to be not far off. Soon—in about 
the same time tliat it takes to write these lines— 
they begin to take form and outline one by one, 
a tinge of delicate pearly pink is seen at intervals 
through their shadow's, and before any nearer 
objects have come into view, the w'hole coast 
line and the mountains of Kabylia, stretching 
far to the eastward, are flushed with rosy light, 
opposed to a veil of twilight grey which still 
hangs oyer the city. 

Another minute or two, and our shadows are 
tlirown sharply on a glowing wall, towers and 
domes come distinctly into view', housetops in- 
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numerable range themselves in close array at onr 
feetj anci vvcj who but a. few minutes ago^ seemed 
to be standing as it were alone upon the top of 
a high mountain, are suddenly and closely be¬ 
leaguered, A city of flat white roofs, towers, and 
cupolas,, 'relieved here and there by coloured 
awnings, green shutters, and dark doorways, and 
by little ■ courtyards blooming with orange and 
citron trees—intersected with innumerable winch 
ing ways (wdiich look like streams forcing their 
way through a chalk cliff)—has all grown up 
before our eyes j and beyond it, seaward—a 
harbour, and a fleet of little vessels with their 
white sails, are seen shining in the sun. 

Then come tlie iiundred sounds of a waking 
city, mingling and increasing every moment; 
and the flat roofs (some so close that we can 
step upon them) are soon alive with those quaint 
white figures we meet in the streets, pass¬ 
ing to and fi’Oj from roof to roof, apparently 
without restraint or fear. There are numbers of 
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children peeping out from odd corners and loop¬ 
holes, and women with them, some dressed much 
less scrupulously tlian we see them in the market 
place, and some, to tell the truth, entirely without 
the white robes aforesaid. A few, a very few, are 
already winding their way through the streets to 
the nearest mosque, but the majority are collected 
in groups in conversation, enjoying the sweet sea 
breeze, which comes laden with the perfume of 
orange-trees, and a peculiar delicious scent as 
of violets. 

The pigeons on the root-tops now plume their 
gilded wings and soar—not upward but down¬ 
ward, far away into space; they scarcely break 
the silence in the air, or spread their wings as 
they speed along. 

Oh, what a flight above the azure sea! 

* Quia dabat mihi peniias aicut colurobx; 

On* 

the very action of flying seems repose to them. 

It is still barely sunrise on this soft December 
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morning, tlio day's labour ha.s scarcely begun, the 
calm is so perfect that existence alone seems a 
delight, and the Eastern aroma (if we may so 
express it) that pervades the air might almost 
lull us to sleep again, but Allah wills it other¬ 
wise. 

Suddenly—with terrible impulse and shrill 
accent impossible to describe—a hurricane of 
w^omen's voices succeeds the calm. Is it treachery?. 
Is it scandal ? Has Hass an proved faithless, or 
has Fatima fled r Ci)h, the screeching and yelling 
that succeeded to the quiet beauty of the morn¬ 
ing! Oh, the rushing about of veiled (now^ all 
closely veiled) figures on house-tops! Oh, the 
weeping and wailing, and literal, terrible, gnashing 
of teeth I ^ Tell it not upon the house-tops ' 
(shall w^e ever forget it being told on the house¬ 
tops ?) ^et not a whole city know' thy misdeeds,’ 
is written in the Koran, ^ it is better for the 
faithful to come to prayers T Merciful powders, 
how the tempest raged until the sun was up and 
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the city was alive again, and its sounds helped to 
drown the clamour. 

Let us come down, for our Arab boy now 
claps his hands in sign, tliat (on a little low table 
or tray, six inches from the ground) coffee and 
pipes are provided for the unbelievers; and like 
the Calendar in Eastern Story, he proceeds to tell 
us the cause of the tumult—a trinket taken from 
one wife and given to another! 

• Oh, Islam! that a lost bracelet or a jealous 
wife, should make the earth tremble so! 
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the roof-tops of oiir own and 
h the neighbouring houses we have al- 
together many opportunities of sketch¬ 
ing, and making studies from lifed By degrees, 
by fits and starts, and by most uncertain means 
(such as attracting curiosity, making little pre¬ 
sents, &c.) we manage to scrape up a distant 
talking acquaintance wdtli some of the mysterious 
wayward creatures we liave sj>oken of, and in 
short, to become almost ^ neighbourly/ 


^ Ill tJie Eachibition of the Royfil Academy of 1867, there was a 
picture by Alfred EhTiorc, R..A^ taken ahnost from this fepot^ 
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But we never get much nearer than talking dis- 
.tance, conversing from one roof to another with 
a narrow street like a river flowing between' us; 
and only once or twice during our winter sojourn, 
did we succeed in enticing a veiled houri to ven- 
tiu-e on our terrace and shake hands with the 
‘ Frank.’ If we could manage to hold a young 
'lady in conversation, and exhibit sufficient ad¬ 
miration of her to induce her, ever so slightly, 
to unveil whilst we made a hasty sketch, it was 
about all that we could fairly succeed in accom¬ 
plishing, and ‘the game was hardly worth the 
candle; ’ it took, perhaps, an hour to ensnare our 
bird, and in ten minutes or less, she would be 
again on the wing. Veiled beauties are interest¬ 
ing (sometimes much more interesting for being 
veiled); but it does not ser\'e our artistic purposes 
much to see two splendid black eyes and a few 
white robes. 

However models wc must have, although the 
profession is almost unknown in Algiers. At 
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Naples we liave only to go down to the sea^ 
shorej at Rome to the steps of St. Peter’s, and 
we hnd ^ subjects" enoughj who will come for the 
askings but here, where there is so much dis^ 
tinctive costume and variety of race, French 
artists seem to make little use of their opportu¬ 
nities. 

It takes some days before we can hear of any 
one who will be willing to sit, for double the 
usual remuneration. But they come at last, and 
\vhen it gets abroad that the Franks have money 
and ^ mean business/ we liave a number of ap¬ 
plicants, some of whom are not very desirable, 
and none particularly attractive. 

We select ^Fatima’ first, because she is the 
youngest and' has the best costume, and also 
because she comes with her fatlicr and appears 
tractable. She is engaged at two francs an hour, 
w'hich she considers poor pay. 

How shall we give the reader an idea of this 
little creature, ^vhen she comes next morning and 
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coils herself up amongst the cushions in the corner 
of our room, like a young panther in the Jardin 
des Plantes ? Her costume, when she throws off 
her haik (and with it a tradition of the Mahom- 
medan faith, that forbids her to show her face to 
an unbeliever) is a rich loose crimson jacket em¬ 
broidered with gold, a thin w'hite bodice, loose 
silk trowsers reaching to tlie knee and fastened 
round the waist by a magnificent sash of various 
colours; red morroco slippers, a profusion of rings 
on her litde fingers, and bracelets and anklets of 
gold filagree work. Through her waving black 
hair arc twined strings of coins and the folds of a 
silk handkerchief, the hair falling at the back in 
plaits below the waist. 

She is not beautiful, she is scarcely interesting 
in expression, and she is decidedly unsteady. She 
seems to have no more power of keeping herself 
in one position or of remaining in one part of tlie 
room, or even of being quiet, than a humming 
top. The whole thing is an unutterable bore to 
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her, for she does not even reap the reward—her 
father or husbantlj or male atteJidant^ always tak¬ 
ing the money. 

She is petite^ constitutionally phlegmatlCj and as 
fat as her parents can manage to make her; she 
has small hands and feet, large rolling eyes—the 
latter made to appear artificially large by the ap¬ 
plication of henna or antimony black; her atti¬ 
tudes are not ungraceful, hiit there is a want of 
character about her, and an utter abandonment 
to the situation, peculiar to all her race* In short 
her movements are more suggestive of a little 
caged animal that had better be petted and 
caressed, or kept at a safe distance, according to 
her humour. She- does one thingj she smokes 
incessantly and makes us cigarettes with a skill 
and rapidity w^hich are wonderful. 

Her age is thirteen, and she haj been married 
six montlis her ideas appear to be limited to 

^ We he&r mueh of tKc perils of liring too and of tlie pre^ 
tcmat^irally agedj woi'n appearanccj of ED(;Eish girls after two or 
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three or four; and her pleasures, poor creature, 
are equally circumscribed. She had scarcely ever 
left her father’s house, and had never spoken to 
a man until her marriage. No wonder we, in 
spite of a little Arabic on which we prided our¬ 
selves, could not make much w^ay; no wonder 
that we came very rapidly to the conclusion that 
die houris of the Arabian Nights, must have 
been dull creatures, and dieir ‘Entertainments* 
rather a ftulurc, if there were no diviner fire 
than this. No wonder that the Moors advocate 
a plurality of wives, for if one represents an 
emotion, a liarem would scarcely suffice! 

We get on but indifferently with our studies 
ivith this young lady, and, to tell the truth, not too 
well in Fatima’s good graces. Our opportunities 
are not great, our command of Arabic is limited, 
and indeed, we do not feel particularly inspired. 


three London seasons. What would a British matron say to a 
daughter—a woman at twelve, married at thirteen, blasee directly, 
and old at twenty ? 
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We cannot-tell her many love atorieSj or sing 
songs set to tomtom; we can, indeed^ offer 
^backshish’ in the shape of tobacco and sweet- 
meatSj or some trifling European ornament or 
trinket; but it is clear that she would prefer a 
greater amount of familiarity^ and more demon¬ 
strative tokens of esteem. However, she came 
several times, and we succeeded in obtaining 
some valuable studies of colour, and ^ bits,’ 
memoranda only; but very useful, from being 
taken down almost unconsciously, in such a 
luminous key, and with a variety of reflected 
light and pure shadow tone, that w'e find unap¬ 
proachable in after work. 

As for sketches of character^ we obtained very 
few of Mauresques; our subjects were, as a rule, 
much too restless, and we had one or two ^ scenes" 
before parted. On one unfortunate occasion 
our model insisted upon examining our work 
before leaving, and the scorn and contempt with 
which it was regarded was anything but flattering. 
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It nearly caused a breach between us, for, as she 
observed, it was not only contrary to her creed to 
have her likeness taken, but it would be |)erdition 
to be thus represented amongst the Franks.^ We 
promised to be as careful of this portrait as if it 
were the original, and, in fact, said an}i:hing to 
be polite and soothing. 

On another occasion, we had been working on 
rather more quietly than usual for half-an-hour, 
and were really getting a satisfactory study of 
a new position, when, without apparent cause or 
warning of any kind, the strange, pale, passion¬ 
less face, which stared like a wooden marionette, 
suddenly suffliscd with crimson, the great eyes 
filled with tears, the whole frame throbbed con- 
^Tilsively, and the little creature fell into such 
a passion of crying that we were fain to put by 
our work and question ourselves whether we had 

* For fear of the * evil eye.’ There is a strong belief amongst 
Mahommedans that portraits are part of their identitj*; and that 
the original will suffer if the portnut receive any indignity. 
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been cruel or unkind^ But it wiis nothing : the 
cup of boredom had been filled to the brim, all 
other artifices had failed her to obtain relief from 
restraint, and so this apparently lethargic little 
being, who had it seemed, both passion and grief 
at command, opened the flood^^ates upon us, 
and of course gained her end. There was no 
more work that day, and she got off with a double 
allowance of bonbons, and something hke a re- 
conciliation. She gave us her little white hand 
at parting—the fingers and thumbs crowded with 
rings, and the nails stained black with henna— 
but the action meant nothing; we dare not press 
it, it was too soft and frail, and tlic rings w^oiild 
have cut her fingers, we could only hand it ten^ 
derly back again, and bid our * model * farewell* 
We got on better afterwards with a Moorish 
Jewess who, for a ^ consideration,’ unearthed her 
property,^ including a tiara of gold and jewels, 

^ Many of the poorest JcwesSW possess gold ornaments as heir- 
loaios, burytng them in the ground foi' seciuityj when not in use. 


and a bodice of silver embroidery worked on- 
crimson velvet; we purposely reverse the position 
and speak of the embroidery first, because the 
velvet was almost hidden. She came slouching 
in one morning, closely wrapped in a dirty 
shawl, her black hair all dishevelled and half 
covering her handsome face, her feet bare and 
her general appearance so much more suggestive 
of one of the * finest pisantry in the world,’ that 
we began to feel doubtful, and to tliink with 
Beau Brummel that 'this must be ‘ one of our 
failures.* But when her mother had arranged the 
tiara in her hair, when the curtain was drawn 
aside and the full splendour of the Jewish cos¬ 
tume was displayed—^when, in short,- tlic dignity 
and grace of a queen were before us, we felt 
amply rewarded 

The Jewish dress diflfers from the Mauresque 
entirely; it is European in shape, witli high waist 
and flowing robes without sleeves, a square cut 
bodice, often of the same material as the robe 
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itself, and a profusion of gold ornaments, armlets, 
necklaces, and rings* A pair of tiny velvet slippers 
(also embroidered) on tiny feet, complete the cos^ 
tume, which varies in colour, but is generally of 
crimson or dark velvet. 

As a ^ model,' although almost her first appear¬ 
ance in that character, this Jewish woman was 
very valuable, and we had little trouble after the 
first inter vie Wj in making her understand our 
wishes. But we had to pay more than in Eng¬ 
land j there were many drawbacks, and of course 
much waste of time. On some holy days and on 
all Jewish festivals, she did not make her appear¬ 
ance, and seemed to think nothing of it wdien 
some feast that lasted a week, left us stranded with 
half-done work. 

Without being learned in coslumes (ks dames, 
w^e beheve, we m,ay say, that the shape and cut of 
some of these dresses, and the patterns of the 
embroidery (old as they are) miglrt be copied 
with advantage by Parisian modistes ; the more 
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we Study these old patterns, tlie more we can¬ 
not cease to regret that the Dop ex inachind, 
the arbiters of fashion in the city where Fashion 
is Queen, have not managed to infuse into the 
costume of the time more character and purity 
of design—conditions not inconsistent with splen¬ 
dour, and affording scope, if need be, for any 
amount of extravagance. 

We are led irresistibly into tliis digression, if it 
be a digression, because the statuesque figure be¬ 
fore us displays so many lines of grace and beauty 
that have the additional charm of novelty. "We 
know, for instance, that the pattern of this em¬ 
broidery is unique, that the artificer of tliat 
curiously twined chain of gold has been dead 
perhaps for ages, that the rings on her fingers 
and the coins suspended from her hair arc many 
of them real art treasures.^ 


* The ‘jewels’ tamed out to be paste ou close inspection, but 
the gold filagree work, and the other ornaments, were old, and 
some valuable and rare. 
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The result of our studies, as far as regards 
Moorish womeiij we rrtuat admit to have been 
after ail, rather limited and unsatisfactory. We 
never once lighted upon a Moorish face tliat 
moved us much by its beauty, for the simple 
reason that it nearly always lacked expression; 
anything like emotion seemed inharmonious and 
out of place, and to disturb the uniformity of its 
lines. Even those dark lustrous eyes, when lighted 
by passion, had more of the tiger in them, than 
the tragedy queen. 

The perfection of beauty, according to the 
Moorish ideal, seems to depend principally upon 
symmetry of feature, and is nothing without 
ronndness of limb and a certain flabbiness 
of texture. It is an ideal of repose, not to 
say of dulness and insipidity; a heavy type of 
beauty of whicli we obtain some idea in the illus¬ 
tration before us, of a young girl, about thirteen 
years old,' of one of die tribes from the Interior. 
The drawing is by a Frenchman, and pretends to 
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no particular artistic excellence, but it attempts to 
render (and we think succeeds in rendering) tlie 
style of a Mahommedan beauty in bridal array; 
one who is about to fulfil her destiny, and w'ho 
appears to have as little animation or intelligence 
as the Prophet ordained for her, being perfectly 
fitted (according to the Koran) to fill her place 
in this world or in the next.^ 

Thus decked with her brightest jewels and 
adorned with a crown of gold, she waits to meet 
her lord, to be his ‘ light of the harem,* his ‘ sun 
and moon.’ What if we, with our refined aesthetic 


' It detracts a little from the romance of these things to Icam 
from Mrs. Evans (who witnessed, what only ladies, of course, could 
mtness, the robing and decorating of the bride before marriage) the 
manner in which the face of a Moorish lady is prepared on the 
day of marriage: 

‘ An old woman having carefully washed the bride's free with 
water, proceeded to whiten it alt over with a milky-looking pr^ 
paration, and after touching up the cheeks with rouge (and, 
her c}xs with antimony black), bound an amulet round the 
head; then with a fine camel-hair pencil, she passed a line of 
liquid glue over the eyebrow's, and taking from a folded paper a 
strip of gold-leaf fixed it across them both, forming one long gilt 
bar, and then proceeded to give a few finishing touches to the poor 
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taateSj what if disinterested spectators, vote her 
altogetlier the dullest and most uninteresting of 
beings ? what if she seem to us more like some 
young animal, magnificently harnessed, waiting to 
be trotted out to the highest bidder ? She shakes 
the coins and beads on her head sometimes, with 
a slight impatient gesture, and takes chocolate 
from her little sister, and is petted and pacified 
just as we should soothe and pacify an impatient 
steed j there is clearly no other way to treat her, 
it is the will of Allah that she should be so 
debased!' 

One day we had up a tinker, an old brown 


lay figure before hCTj, by fastening two or three tiny gold spangles 
on the forelieadl * 

Wc cajniot help thsnkiiig that iMe might have been an eiccep" 
lional case, especially in the matter of gildingj but we have seen 
both patches and paint on Moorish features—as indeed we have 
seen them in lELngland 

^ We have before spoken of the inRucitce of beautiful forma and 
harmony in colour, in our liomcs and BurrouTHlings and we feel 
acutely, that the picture of this Moorish wuman., intellectually, does 
not prerve Our casc^ but Mahomet decreed that women should en¬ 
deavour to he beautiful rather than ufidierEtartd, Or enjoy it- 
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grizzled Maltese, who with his implements of 
trade, his patchwork garments and his dirt, had a 
tone about him, like a figure from one of the old 
Dutch masters. He sat down in the comer of 
our courtyard against a marble pillar, and made 
himself quite at home; he worked with his feet 
as well as his hands at his grinding, he chattered, 
he sang, and altogether made such a clatter that 
we shall not be likely to forget him. 

This gentleman, and the old negro that lived 
upon our doorstep, were almost the only subjects 
that we succeeded in inducing to come within 
doors; our other life studies were made under 
less favourable circumstances. 

From the roof of our own house, it is tme, we 
obtained a variety of sketches, not (as might be 
supposed from the illustrations and pictures with 
which we are all familiar) of yoimg ladies attired as 
scantily as the nymphs at the T/iedire du Cha- 
telct^ standing in pensive attitudes on their house¬ 
tops, but generally of groups of veiled women— 
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j oldj Ugly, haggardj shrill of voice, and sometimes 

rather fierce of aspect, performing various liouse- 
liokl duties on the roof-tops, including the beating 
of carj^ets and of children, the carrying of water- 
pots and the saying of prayers* ■ 

A chapter on ‘ Models ’ would not be complete 
witltout. some mention of the camels, of which 

i there are umbers to be found in the Arab 

I quarter of the town. Some of them are splendid 

I 

f creatures, and as different from any exotic spe¬ 
cimens that we can gee in this country as ait 
acclimatised palm-tree from its wild growth. 

Some one tells us that these Algerian ^ ships of 
the desert ’ have not the same sailing qualities, nor 
the same breadth of beam, as those at Cairo* But' 
(if true) we should have to go to Cairo to study 
them, 30 let us be content. We should like 
to see one or two of our popular artists, who 
persist in painting camels and desert scenes with¬ 
out ever having been to the East, just sit down 
here quietly for one day and paint a camel’s head : 

I 

t _ __. _ __ 


M 
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not flinching from the work, but mastering the 
wonderful texture and shagginess of his thick 
coat or mane, its massive beauty, and its infinite 
gradations of colour. Such a sitter no portrait 
painter ever had in England. Feed him up 
first, get a boy to keep the flies from him, and 
he will sit almost immoveably through the day. 
He will put on a sad expression in the morning, 
which will not change; he will give no trouble 
whatever, he will but sit still and croak. 

Do we seem to exaggerate tlie value of such 
studies? We cannot exaggerate, if we take into 
full account, the vigorous quality wliich we im¬ 
part into our work. And we cannot, perhaps, 
better illustrate our argument in favour of draw¬ 
ing from, what we should call, fiatnral models, 
than by comparing the merits of two of the 
most popular pictures of our time, viz.:— 
Frith’s ^ Derby Dayl and Rosa Bonheur’s ^Horse 
Fair' The former pleasing the eye by its clever¬ 
ness and prettiness; the latter impressihg the 
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spectator by its pow^, and tnithftil rendt^ring 
of animal life. 

The difference between the two painters is 
probably^ one^ more of education than of natural 
gifts. But whilst tlie style of the former is 
grafted on a fashion, the latter is founded on a 
rock—the result of a close study of nature^ 
chastened by classic feelings and a remembrance 
it may be, of the frle7.es of the Parthenon. 
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CHATTER V. 

ouji ^LiFE scitool: 

F the various studies to be made in 
Algiersj there are ncuie at the same 
time so quaint and charaeteiistic, as tile 
Moors in tlicir oivn hoinesj seated at their own 
doors or benches at workj or at the numerous cates 
and bazaars ; and nothing seems to harmonize so 
well in these Moorish streets as the groups of 
natives (both Moors and negroes) with their 
bright costtuneSj and wares for sale. Colour and 
contrast of colour, seem to be considered, or 
everjrwhere. Thus for instance, no two Orientals 
will walk down a street side by side, unless the 
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colours of their costume harmonize or blend to¬ 
gether (they seem to know it instinctively), and 
then tiierc is always grey or some quiet contrast¬ 
ing tone for a background, and a sky of deep, 
deep blue. A. negress will generally be found 
selling oranges or citrons; an Arab boy with a 
red fez and white turban, carrying purple fruit 
in a basket of leaves; and so on. The reader 
will think this fanciful, but it is truer than he 
imagines; let him come and see. 

It was not at all times easy to sketch in the 
open street on account of the curiosity it excited; 
a crowd sometimes collecting until it became 
almost impossible to breathe. The plan was to 
go as often as possible to the cafts and divans, 
and by degrees to make friends with the Moors. 

There was one cafe, in a street that w^e have 
been to so often, tliat it is as familiar to us as any 
in the western world; and where by dint of a little 
tact and a small outlay of tobacco, we managed 
to make ourselves quite at home, and were per- 
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mitted to work away all day, comparatively un¬ 
molested. It was a narrow and steep overhang¬ 
ing street, crowded at all times with Moors on 
one side embroidering, or pretending to sell goods 
of various kinds; and on the opposite side there 
was a cafe, not four feet distant, where a row of 
about eighteen others sat and smoked, and con-’ 
templated their brethren at work. The street was 
always full of traffic, being an important tho¬ 
roughfare from the upper to the lower town, and 
there were perpetually passing up and down, droves 
of laden donkeys; men with burdens carried on 
poles between them; vendors of fruit, bread, and 
live fowls, and crowds of people of every deno¬ 
mination. 

In a little corner out of sight, where we were 
certainly rather closely packed, we used to install 
ourselves continually and sketch the people pass¬ 
ing to and fro. The Moors in the cafe used to 
sit beside us all day and watek, and wait; they 
gave us a grave silent salutation when we took 
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our places, and another when we left, but we 
never got much further with our unknown neigh¬ 
bours. If we can imagine a coterie in a small 
political club, wftere the open discussion of poli¬ 
tics ■ is, with one consent, tabooed for fear of a 
disturbance, and where the most frolicsome of its 
members play at chess for relaxation, we shall get 
some notion of the state of absolute decorum 
which existed in our little ca/<^ maure. 

It was very quaint. The memor}^ of the grave 
quiet faces of these most polite Moorish gentle¬ 
men, looking so smooth and clean in their white 
bournouses, seated ' solemnly doing nothing, 
haunts us to this day. Years elapsed between 
our first and last visit to our favourite street, yet 
there they were when we came again, still doing 
nothing in a row; and opposite to them, the 
merchants who do no trade, also sitting in tlieir 
accustomed places, surrounded with the same old 
wares. 

There was the same old negro in a dark corner 
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making coffee, and handing it to the same cus¬ 
tomers, sitting in the same places, in the same 
dream. 

There is certainly both art and mystery in 
doing nothing well which these men acliieve in 
their peculiar lives; here they sit for years toge¬ 
ther, silently waiting, witliout a trace of boredom 
on their faces, and without exhibiting a gesture 
of impatience. They—the ‘gentlemen’ in the 
cafe on the right hand—have saved up money 
enough to keep life together, they have for ever 
renounced work, and can look on with compla¬ 
cency at their poorer bretliren. They have their 
traditions, tlicir fiiitli, their romance of life, and 
the curious belief before alluded to, that if they 
fear God and Maliomet, and sit here long enougli, 
they will one day be sent for to Spdn, to rc- 
pcople the houses where their fatliers dwelt. 

This corner is the one par excellence, where 
the Moors sit and wait. There is the ‘wall of 
wailing ’ at Jerusalem; there is the ‘ street of wait- 
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ing * in Algiers, where the Moors sit clothed in 
white, dreaming of heaven—^with an aspect of 
more than content, in a state of dreamy delight 
achieved, apparently, more by habit of mind than 
any opiates—the realisation oi^ Keyf' 

Not far from this street, but still in the Moor¬ 
ish quarter, we may witness a much more 
animated scene, and obtain in some respects a 
still better study of character and costume—at 
a clothes auction in the neighbourhood of the 
principal bazaar. If we go in the afternoon, we 
shall probably find a crowd collected in a court¬ 
yard, round a number of Jews who are selling 
clothes, silks, and stuffs, and so intent are they 
all on the business that is going fonvard, that we 
are able to take up a good position to watch the 
proceedings. 

We arrived one day at this spot, just as a 
terrible scuffie or wrangle, w'as going forward, 
between ten or a dozen old men (surrounded by 
at least a hundred spectators) about the quality or 
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ownership of some garment. The merits of the 
discussion were of little interest to us and were 
probably of little importance to anybody, but the 
result was in its way as interesting a spectacle as 
ever greeted the eye and ear, something that we 
could never have imagined, and cert^nly could 
never have seen, in any other land.' 

This old garment had magical powers, and was 
a treasure to ns at least. It attracted the old 
and young, the wise and foolish, the excited 
combatant and the calm and dignified spectator; 
it collected them all in a large square courtyard 
with plain whitewashed walls and Moorish arcades. 
On one side a palm-tree drooped its gigantic 
leaves, and cast broad shadows on the ground, 
which in some places, was almost of the bright¬ 
ness of orange; on the other, side, half in sun¬ 
light, half in shadow, a hea^'y awning was spread 
over a raised dais or stage, and through its tatters 
and through the deep arcades, the sky appeared 
in patches of the deepest blue—blue of a depth 
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and brilliancy that few painters have ever suc¬ 
ceeded in depicting. It gave in a wider and truer 
sense, just that quality to our picture—if we may 
be excused a little technicality and a familiar 
illustration—that a broad red sash thrown across 
the bed of a sleeping child in Millais’ picture in 
tlic Royal Academy Exhibition of 1867, g3,ve to 
his composition, as many readers may remember. 

But we cannot take our eyes from the principal 
group, or do much more than watch the crowd 
in its clianging phases. To give any idea of the 
uproar, the ‘ row ’ we ought to call it, would be 
to weary the reader with a polyglot of words and 
sentences, some not too choice, and many too 
shrill and fiercely accentuated; but to picture 
the general aspect in a few words is worth a trial, 
although to do this we must join the tlirong and 
fight our way to the front. 

Where have we seen the like ? We have seen 
such upturned faces in pictures of the early days 
of the Reformation by Henry Leys; we have 
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seen such passion in SJiylock, such despair in 
Lear ; such grave and imposing-looking men with 
‘reverend beards’ in many pictures by the old 
masters; but seldom have we seen such con¬ 
centration of emotion (if we may so express it), 
and unity of purpose, in one group. 

Do our figure-painters ‘ want a subject, witli 
variety of colour and character in one canvas? 
They need not go to the bazaars of Constan¬ 
tinople, or to the markets of the East. Let them 
follow us here crushing close to the platform, our 
faces nearly on a level with the boards. Look at 
the colours, at the folds of their cloaks, bourn- 
ouses and yachmahs—purple, deep red, and spot¬ 
less white, all crushed together—with their rich 
transparent shadows, as the sun streams across 
them, reflected on the walls. The hea%y awn¬ 
ing throws a curious glow over tlie figures, and 
sometimes almost conceals their features wdth a 
dazzle of reflected light. Look at the legs of 
these eager traders, as they struggle and fight and 
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stand on tiptoe, to catch a glimpse of some new 
f bin g exposed for sale; look at them well—the 
lean, the shambling, the vigorous, the bare bronze 
(bronzed with sun and grime), the dark hose, 
the purple silk, and the white cotton, the latter 
the special affectation of the dandy Jew. What 
a medley, but what character here—the group 
from knee to ankle forms a picture alone. 

And thus they crowd together for half-an-houf, 
whilst all ordinary business seems suspended. 
Nothing could be done with such a clatter, not 
to mention the heat. Oh, how the Arab guttu¬ 
rals, the impossible consonants (quite impossible 
to unpractised European lips) were interjected 
and hurled, so to speak, to and fro! How much 
was said to no purpose, how incoherent it all 
seemed, and how we wished for a few voweb to 
cool the dr! 

In half-an-hour a calm has set in and the 
steady business of the day is allowed to go for- 
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ward; we may now smoke our pipes in peace, 
and from a quiet corner watch the proceedings 
almost unobser\’ed, asking ourselves a question 
or two suggested by the foregoing scene. Is 
expression really worth anything ? Is the exhi¬ 
bition of passion much more than acting ? Shall 
grey beards and flowing robes carry dignity with 
them any more, if a haggle about old clothes 
can produce it in five minutes ? 

And so we sit and watch for hours, wondering 
at the apparently endless variety of the patterns, 
and colours of the fabrics exposed for sale; and 
perhaps w^e doze, perhaps we dream. Is it the 
effect'of the hachshish? Is it the strong coffee r 
Are we, indeed, dreaming, or is the auction a 
sham ? Surely that pretty bright handkerchief— 
now held jup and eagerly scanned by bleared old 
eyes—now rumpled and drawn sharply between 
haggard fingers—^is an old friend, and has no 
business in a sale like this ? Let us rub our eyes 
and try and remember where we have seen it 
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before. Yes—there is no mistaking the pattern, 
we have seen it in Spain. It was bound tur- 
banwise roimd the head of a woman who per¬ 
formed in the bull ring at Seville, on the occasion 
of a particularly high and rollicking festival of 
the ‘Catholic Church;’ it was handed out of a 
diligence window one dark night on the Sierra 
Morena, when a mule had broken its leg, and 
the only method of getting it along was to tie 
the injured limb to the girth, and let the animal 
hop on three legs for the rest of the way. It 
found its way into the Tyrol, worn as a sash; 
it was in the market-place at Bastia in Corsica, 
in the hands of a maiden selling fruit; it 
flaunted at Marseilles, drying in the wind on a 
ship’s spar; and the last time we saw it (if our 
memory serves us well) it was carefully taken 
from a drawer in a little shop, * Au Dey (TAlger] 
in the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, and offered to 
us, by that greatest of all humbugs, Mustapha, 
as the latest Algerian thing in neckties, which he 
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asked fifteen francs for, and would gladly part 
with for two. 

It was a pattern we knew by heart, that we 
meet with in all parts of the world, thanks to the 
universality of Manchester cottons. But the 
pattern was simple and good, nothing but an 
arrangement of red and black stripes on a maize 
ground, and therein lay its success. It had its 
origin in tlie first principles of decoration, it 
transgressed no law or canon of taste, it was easily 
and cheaply made (as all the best patterns are), 
and so it travelled round the world, and the 
imitation work came to be sold in, perhaps, the 
very bazaar whence the pattern first came, and 
its originators squabbled over the possession of 
it, as of something unique. 

But we can hardly regret the repetition of 
these Moorish patterns, for they are useful in 
such a variety of ways. Wind one of the hand¬ 
kerchiefs in and out amongst dark tresses, and 
see what richness it gives; make a turban of 
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it for a negress’s head; tie it nattily under the 
chin of a little Parisienne and, /i^ presto! she 
is pretty; make a sash of it, or throw it loosely 
on the ground, and the effect is graceful and 
charming to the eye. In some Japanese and 
Chinese silks we may meet with more brilliant 
achievements in positive colours; but the Moors 
seem to excel all other nations in taste, and in 
their skilful juxta-position of tints. We have seen 
a Moorish designer hard at work, witli a box of 
butterflies* wings for his school of design, and we 
might, perhaps, take the hint at home. 

But we must leave the Moors and their beau¬ 
tiful fabrics for a while, and glance at the Arab 
quarter of the town. We shall see the Arabs 
bye and bye in tlie plains and in their tents, in 
their • traditionary aspect; but here we come in 
contact with a somewhat renegade and disrepu¬ 
table race, who hang, as it were, on the outskirts 
of civilization. Many of them have come from 
the neighbouring villages and from their camps 
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across the plains of the Sahel; and have set up 
a market of their own; where they are in full 
acti\ity, trading with each other and with the 
Frank.' Here they may be seen by hundreds— 
some buying and selling, some fighting and not 
unfrequently, cursing one another heartily; others 
ranged close together in rows upon the ground, 
like so many white loaves ready for baking. 
Calm they are, and almost dignified in appear¬ 
ance, w'hen sitting smoking in conclave; ’ but 
only give them something to quarrel about, 
touch them up ever so little on their irritable 
side, and they will beat Geneva washerwomen for 
clatter. 

Take them indindually, these trading men, who 
have had years of intercourse with their French 
conquerors, and they disappoint us altogether. 
They are no longer true followers of the Prophet, 

* This market-place is a sort of commercial neutral ground, 
where both Arabs and Kabyles meet the French in the strictest 
amity, and cheat them if they can. 
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although* they are a great obstruction to traffic, 
by spreading carpets on the ground in the middle 
of the road, and prostrating themselves towards 
Mahomet and the sun. Trade—paltry, mean, 
and cowardly as it so often makes men—has done 
the Arab irreparable harm : it has taught him to 
believe in counterfeits and little swindles as a 
legitimate mode of life, to pass bad money, and 
to cringe to a conqueror because he could make 
money thereby. He could not do these tilings in 
the old days, with his face to the sun. 

The Arab is generally pictured to us in his tent 
or with his tribe, calm, dignified and brave, and 
perhaps we may meet witli liim thus on the other 
side of the Sahel, but here in Algiers he is. a 
metamorphosed creature. The camels that crouch 
upon the ground, and'scream and bite at passers- 
by, are more dignified and consistent in their ill- 
tempered generation than these ‘Sons of tlie 
Prophet,’ these ‘ Lights of Truth.’ 

And they have actually caught European tricks. 
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What shall we say when two Arabs meet in the 
street, and after a few words interchanged, pass 
away from each other with a quickened, jaunty 
step, like two city men, who have ‘ lost time,* 
and must make it up by a spurt! Shall we 
respect our noble Arab any more when we see 
him walking abroad with a stereotyped, plausible 
smile upon his face, and every action indicating 
an eye to the main chance?^ 

A step lower, of which there are too many 
examples in the crowd, and there is a sadder 
metamorphose yet—the patriarch turned scamp 
—one who has left his family and his tribe to 
seek his fortune. Look at him, wdth his ragged 
bournous, his dirt and his cringing ways, and 


* It may seem a stretch of fancy, but even the bournous itself, 
wnth its classic outline and flowing folds, loses half its dignity and 
picturesqueness on these men. It has been rather v\ilgarised of 
late years in Western Europe; and when we see it carried on 
the arm of an Arab (as we do sometimes), there is a suggestion of 
opera stalls, and lingering last good nights on unromantic doorsteps, 
that is fatal to its patriarchal character. 
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contrast his life now, with what he has voluntarily 
abandoned. Oh! how civilization has lowered him 
in his own eyes, how his courage has turned to 
bravado, and his tact to cunnmg; how even natural 
affection has languished, and family ties are but 
threads of the lightest tissue. He has failed in 
his endeavour to trade, he has disobeyed the 
Koran, and is an outcast and unclean—one of the 
waifs and straj^ of cities! 

As we wend our way homeward (as John 
‘Bunyan says), ‘ thinking of these things,’ we see 
two tall white figures go down to the water side, 
like the monks in Millais’ picture of ‘ A Dream 
of the Past.’ They stand on the bank in the 
evening light, their reflections .repeated in the 
water. It is the hour of prayer; what are they 
doing ? They are fishing with a modern rod and 
line, and their little floats are painted with the 
tricolour! 










THE BOUZAREAH—A STORM. 



T would be passing over the most 
enjoyable part of our life abroad, if 
we omitted all mention of those de¬ 
lightful days, spent on the hill-sides of Mustapha, 
on the heights of the Bouzareah, and indeed 
ever^rwhere in the neighbourhood of Algiers, 
sketching in winter time in the open air. 

Odours of orange-groves, the aromatic scent of 
cedars, the sweet breath of wild flowers, roses, 
honeysuckles and violets, should pervade this 
page; something should be done, which no words 
can accomplish, to give the true impression of tlie 
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scene, to picture tlic luxuriant wild growth of 
the. surrounding vegetation (radiant in a sun¬ 
shine which to a northerner is unknown), and to 
realise in any method of description, the sense 
of calm enjoyment of living this pure life in a 
climate neither too hot nor too cold, neither too 
encn'ating nor too exciting; of watching the 
serene days decline into sunsets that light up 
the Kabyle Hills with crests of gold, and end in 
sudden twilights that spread a w'eird uneartldy 
light across the silver sea.^ 

We take our knapsacks and w'alk off merrily 
enough on the bright December mornings, often 
before the morning gun has fired or the city 
is fully awake. If w^e go out at the eastern 
gate and keep along near the sea shore in the 
direction of the Maison Carrde (a French fort. 


‘ There arc effects of light sometimes, tov’ards evening, especially 
over the sea, such as we have never seen in any other part of the 
world. We know one or two landscape painters who have filled 
their note-books with memoranda of these pluiscs. 
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now used as a prison), wc obtain fine views 
of the bay, and of the town of Algiers itself, 
with its mole and harbour stretching out far into 
the sea. 

There is plenty to interest us here, if it is only 
in sketcliing the wild palmettos, or in watching 
tlie half-wild Arabs who camp in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and build mud huts wliich they affect to 
call cafes, and where we can, if we please, obtain 
rest and shelter from the midday sun, and a con¬ 
siderable amount of ‘ stuffiness,* for one sou. But 
there is no need to trouble them, as there arc 
plenty of shady valleys and cactus-hedges to keep 
off the sun*s rays; the only disturbers of our peace 
arc tlie dogs who guard the Arab encampments, 
and have to be diligently kept off with stones. 

Perhaps the best spots for quiet work are the 
precincts of tlie Marabouts* tombs, w'here we can 
take refuge unobserved behind some old wall and 
return quietly to the same spot, day after day. 
And here, as one experience of sketching from 
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Nature, let us allude to the theory (laid down 
pretty confidently by those who have never re¬ 
duced it to practice), that one great advantage 
of this climate is, that you may work at the same 
sketch firom day to day, and continue it where 
you left off! You can do nothing of the kind.^ 
If your drawing is worth any tiling, it will at least 
have recorded something of the varying phases 
of light and shade, tliat really alter every hour. 

Let us take an example. About six feet from 
us, at eight o’clock in the morning, the sheer 
white wall of a Moslem tomb is glowing with 
a white heat, and across it are cast the shadows of 
three palm-leaves, which at a little distance, have 
the contrasted effect of the blackness of night.’ 
Approach a little nearer and examine the real 

• VV c are speaking, of course, of colour and effect, not of details 
that may be put in at any time. 

‘ Under some conditions of the atmosphere we hare obtained 
more perfect outlines of the lea\'es of the aloe, with their curiously 
indented edges and siiear-points, from tbeir ihaJowj^ rather than 
from the Icam themselves. 
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colour of these photographic leaf-lines, shade off 
(with the hand) as much as possible of the wall, 
the sky, and the reflected light from surrounding 
leaves, and tliese dark shadows become a delicate 
pearl grey, deepening into mauve, or partaking 
sometimes of the tints of the rich earth below 
tliem. They will be deeper yet before noon, and 
pale again, and uncertain and fantastic in shape, 
before sundown. If we sketch these shadows 
only each hour, as they pass ’ from left to right 
upon the wall (laying down a different wash for 
the ground each time) and place them side by 
side in our note-book, we shall have made some 
discoveries in light and transparent shadow tone, 
which will be very valuable in after time. No 
two days or tw^o hours, are under precisely the 
same atmospheric conditions ; the gradations and 
changes are extraordinary, and would scarcely be 
believed in by anyone who had not watched 
them. 

Thus, although we cannot continue a sketch 
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once left off, to any purpose, we may obtain an 
infinite and overwhelming variety of work in one 
day, in the space of a few yards by the side of 
some old wdl or Marabout’s tomb. 

Wc seldom returned from a clay in the countty, 
without putting up for an hour or mo at one 
of the numerous cafes, or caravanserai, built near 
some celebrated spring, with seats, placed in- 
\'itingly by the roadside, under the shade of 
trees. There were generally a number of Arabs 
and French soldiers collected in the middle of 
the day, drinking coffee, playing at dominoes, 
or taking a siesta on the mats under the cool 
arcades, and often some Arab musicians, who 
hummed and droned monotonous airs; there 
were always plenty of beggars to improve the 
occasion, and perhaps, a group of half-naked 
boys, who would get up an imitation of the 
* Beni Zouzoug Arabs,’ and go through hideous 
contortions, inflicting all kinds of torments on 
each other for a kw sous. 
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It is pleasant to put up at one of these caf6s 
during the heat of the day, and to be able to 
walk in and take our places quietly amongst the 
Arabs and Moors, without any particular notice 
or remark; and delightful (oh! how delightful) 
to yield to the combined influences of the coffee, 
the hachshish, the tomtom and 
the heat, and fall asleep and 
dream—dream that the world 
is standing still, that politics 
and Fenianism are things of 
the past, and that all the people 
in a hurry are dead. Pleasant, 
and not a little perplexing too, 
when waking, for the eye to rest on the delicate 
outline of a little window in the wall above, 
which, with its spiral columns and graceful pro¬ 
portions, seems the very counterpart in miniature 
of some Gothic cathedral screen. 

If we examine it, it is old and Moorish (these 
buildings date back several hundred years), and 
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yet so perfect is its similarity to later work, 
that our ideas on orders of architecture become 
confused and vague. We may not attempt to 
discover the cause of the similarity, or indeed to 
go deeply into questions of ‘ style,’ but we may be 
tempted to explore flirther, and if we examine 
such cafes (as, for instance, those at El Biar, or 
Birkadem), we shall fin(l the walls ornamented 
with Arabesques, sometimes half-concealed* under 
whitewash, and the arcades and conical-domed 
roofe and doorways covered with curious patterns. 

In this way w’e pass the day, often lingering 
about one spot in most vagrant fashion, till 
nightfall, when the last diligence comes crashing 
in, and stops to change its wretched horses. We 
take our places quickly in the intericiir^ and are 
wedged in between httle soft white figures with 
black eyes and stained finger-nails, who stare at 
us with a fixed and stony stare, all the way back 
to Algiers. Another day we spend in the Jardin 
d'Essaif (the garden of acclimatisation), where 
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we may wander in December, amidst groves of 
summer flowers, and where every variety of tree 
and shrub is brought together for study and com¬ 
parison. Through the kindness of the director 
we are enabled to make studies of some rare 
and curious tropical plants; but there is a little 
too much formality and an artificial atmosphere 
about the place, that spoils it for sketching; 
although nothing can control, or render formal, 
the wild strcngtli of the gigantic aloes, or make 
the palm-trees grow in line. 

From the ‘Garden of Marengo,’ just outside 
the western gates, we may obtain good subjects 
for sketching, including both mosques and palm- 
trees, such as we have indicated on our title- 
page ; and from the heights behind the Casbali, 
some beautiful distant views across the plain of 
the Mitidja. Of one of these an artistic traveller 
thus speaks: ‘ Standing on a ridge of the Sahel, 
far beneath lies the Bay of Algiers, from this 
particular point thrown into a curve so exquisite 
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and subtle as to be well nigh inimitable by art, 
the value of the curve being enhanced by the 
long level line of the Mitidja plain immediately 
behind, furnishing the horizontal line of repose 
so indispensable to calm beauty of landscape; 
whilst in the background the ^ntly indicated 
serrated summits of the Atlas chain preserve tiic 
whole picture from monotony. The curvx of 
shore, the horizontal bar of plain, the scarcely 
more than suggested angles of the mountains, 
form a combination of contrasting yet harmo¬ 
nising lines of infinite loveliness, which Nature 
would ever paint anew for us in the fresh tints of 
the morning, with a brush dipped in golden sun¬ 
shine and soft filmy mist, and with a broad sweep 
of cool blue shadow over the foreground.’ 

But our favourite rendezvous, our principal 
‘ Champ de Mars,’ was a little Arab cemetery, 
abouf six miles from Algiers; on tlie heights west¬ 
ward, in the direction of Sidi Ferruch, and near to 
a little Arab village called tlie ‘ Bousareah.’ This 
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spot combined a wondrous view both of sea and 
land, with a foreground of beauty not easy to 
depict. It was a half-deserted cemeter}^, with 
tombs of Marabout priests over which the palm- 
trees waved, and little gravestones here and there 
surmounted with crescents. Sheltered from the 
sun’s rays, hidden from the sight of passers-by, 
surrounded with a profusion of aloes, palms, cacti; 
and an infinite variety of shrubs and flowers 
peeping out between the palmettos, that spread 
their leaves like fans upon the ground—it com¬ 
bined everything that could be desired. 

Here we worked, sitting close to one of the 
tombs for its shade, with the hush of the breeze, 
the distant sighing sound of the sea, the voices of 
bees and butterflies, the flutter of leaves, and one 
other sound that intermingled with strange mono¬ 
tony of effect close to our cars, w^hich puzzled us 
sorely to account for at first. It turned out to be 
a snore ; the custodian of one of tlie tombs was 
sleeping inside with his fathers, little dreaming of 
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our proximity. We struck up an acquaintance 
with him, after a few days of coyness on liis part, 
and finally made liim a friend. For a few sous a 
day he acted as outpost for us, to keep off Arab 
boys and any other intruders; and before we 
left, was induced to sit and be included in a 
sketch. He winced a little at this, and wc confess 
to an inward reproach for having tlius degraded 
him. He did not like it, but he sat it out and 
had his portridt taken like any Christian dog; 
he took money for his sin, and finally, by way of 
expiation let us hope, drank up our palette water 
at the end of the day! 

If there is one spot in all Algeria most dear to 
a Mussulman’s heart, most sacred to a Mara¬ 
bout’s memory, it must surely be tliis peaceful 
garden of aloes and palms, where flowers ever 
grow, where the sun shines from the moment 
of its rising until it sinks beneath the western 
sea; where, if anywhere on this earth, the faith¬ 
ful will be the first to know of tlie Prophet’s 
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coming, and where they will always be ready to 
meet him. 

But if it be dear to a Mussulman’s heart, it is 
also dear to a Christian’s, for it has taught us 
more in a few weeks than we can unlearn in 
years. We cannot sit here day by day without 
learning several truths, more forcibly than by any 
teaching of our schools; taking in, as it were, 
the mysteries of light and shade, and the various 
phases of the atmosphere—taking them all to 
heart, so that they influence our work for years 
to come. 

How often have we, at the UfHzi, or at the 
Louvre, envied the power and skill of a master, 
w'hose work we have vainly endeavoured to imi¬ 
tate ; and what would we not have given in those 
days, to achieve something that seemed to ap¬ 
proach, ever so little, to the power and beauty of 
colour, of a Titian or a Paul Veronese.' 

* And have wc not, generally, imbibed more of the trick or 
method of colour, of tlie master, than of his inspiration—more, in 
short, of the real than the ideal ? 
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Is it mere heresy in art, or is it a brighter 
light dawning upon us here, that seems to say, tliat 
we have learned and achieved more, in studying 
the glowing limbs of an Arab child as it plays 
amongst these wild palmettos—because'we worked 
with a background of such sea and sky as we 
never saw in any picture of the * Finding of 
Moses ;* and because in the painting of the child, 
we had not perforce to learn any ‘ master’s ’ trick 
of colour, nor to follow conventional lines ? 

And do we not, amongst other things, learn 
to distinguish between the true and conventional 
rendering of the form, colour and character, of 
palm-trees, aloes and cacti ? 

First of the palm. Do we not soon discover 
how much more of beauty, of suggested strength, 
of grace, lightness and variety of colour and tex¬ 
ture, there is in this one stem, that we vainly try 
to depict in a wood engraving, than we had pre¬ 
viously^ any conception of; and how opposed to 
facts are the conventional methods of drawing 
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palm-trees (often with a straight stem and uni¬ 
form leaves looking like a feather broom on a • 
straight stick), which we 
may find in almost any 
illustrated book repre¬ 
senting Eastern scenes, 
from Constantinople to 
the Sea of Galilee. 

Take, for instance, as 
a proof of variety in co¬ 
lour and grandeur of as¬ 
pect, this group of palm- 
trees ^ that have stood 
guard over the Maho- 
medan tombs for per¬ 
haps a hundred years; stained wnth time, and 
shattered with their fierce battle with the storms 
that sweep oyer the promontory with terrible 

• The palm-stem we have sketched b of a different variety and 
less formal in character than those generally seen in the East; 
nevertheless, there b endless variety in the forms and leaves of any 
one of them, if we judge from photographs. 
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force.^ Look at the beauty of their lines, at the 
glorious colour of their young leaves, and the 
deep orange of those they have shed, like the 
plumage of some gigantic bird; one of their 
number has fallen from age, and lies crossways 
on the ground, half-concealed in the long grass 
and shrubs, and it has lain there to our know¬ 
ledge, undisturbed for years. To paint the sun 
setting on these glowing stems, and to catch the 
shadows of their sharp pointed leaves, as they are 
traced at one period of the day on the white walls 
of the tombs, is worth long waiting to be able to 
note down; and to liit the right tint to depict 
such shadows truly, is an exciting triumph to us. 

Second of the aloe; and here we make as great 
a dbcovery as with the palm. Have we not been 
taught (in paintings) from our youth up, that 
the aloe puts forth its blue riband-like leaves in 
uniform fashion, like so many starched pennants, 

* We had prepared a drawing of these palm-trees in sunlight ; 
but perhaps Mr. Severn’s view of them in a storm, will be thought 
more characteristic. 

i__^_ 
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which painters often express with one or tw'o 
strokes of the brush; and are we not told by 
botanists that it flowers but once in a hundred 
years ? 

Look at that aloe hedgerow a little distance 
from us, that stretches, across the country, hke a 
long blue rippling wave on a calm sea, and which, 
as we approach it, seems thrown up fantastically 
and irregularly by breakers to a height of six or 
eight feet, and which (like the sea), on a nearer 
view changes its opaque cold blue tint, to a rich 
transparent green and gold. Approach them 
closely, walk under their colossal leaves, avoid 
their sharp spear-points and touch their soft 
pulpy stems. What wonderfrd variety tliere is 
in their forms, what transparent beauty of colour, 
what eccentric shadows they cast upon each other, 
and with what a grand spiral sweep some of the 
young shoots rear upwards! So tender and 
pliable are tliey, that in some positions a child 
might snap their leaves, and yet so wonderfrd is 
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the distribution of strengtli, tliat they would resist 
at spear-point the approach of a lion, and almost 
turn a charge of cavalry. If we snap oiF the 
point of one of the leaves it is a needle, and a 
thread clings to it which we may peel off down 
the stem a yard long—needle and thread—nature- 
pointed, nature-threaded! Should not artists see 
these tilings ? Should not poets read of them ? 

Here we are ihclined to ask, if the aloe flowers - 
but once in a hundred years, how is it tliat every¬ 
where in Algeria, we sec plants of all ages witli 
their long flowering stems, some ten or twelve 
feet high ? Have they combined tliis year to 
flower, or are botanists at fault ? 

Of the cactus, w'hich also grows in w'ild pro¬ 
fusion, we could say almost as much as of the 
palms and aloes, but it might seem like repe¬ 
tition. Siifflce it, that our studies of their sepa¬ 
rate leaves were the minutest and most rewarding 
labour we achieved, and that until we had painted 
the cactus and the palmetto growing together, we 
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had never understood the meaning of ‘tropical 
vegetation.’ 

Many other subjects we obtain at the Bouza- 
reah; simple perhaps, and apparently not worth 
recording, but of immense value to a student of 
Nature. Is it nothing, for instance, for a painter 
to have springing up before him in this clear 
atmosphere, delicate stems of grass, six feet high, 
falling over in spray of golden leaves against a 
background of blue sea; darting upward, sheer, 
bright, and transparent from a bank covered with 
the prickly pear, that looks by contrast, like die 
rock-work from which a fountain springs ? Is it 
nothing to see amongst all this wondrous over¬ 
growth of gigantic leaves, and amongst die tender 
creepers and die flowers, the curious knotted and 
twisted stem of the vine, trailing serpent-like on 
the ground, its surface w'orn smooth with time ? 
Is it nothing for an artist to learn practically, 
wiiat ‘ white heat ’ means ? 

It is well worth coming to North Africa in 
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winter, if only to sec the flowers, but of these 
we cannot trust ourselves to speak—they miisi 
be seen and painted. 

It is difficult to tear ourselves away from this 
spot, and especially tempting to dwell upon these 
details, because they have seldom been treated of 
before; but perhaps the question may occur to 
some—are such subjects as we have depicted 
worth painting, or, indeed, of any prolonged or 
separate study? Let us endeavour to answer 
it by anotlier question. Are the waves worth 
painting, by themselves ? Has it not occurred to 
one or two artists (not to many, we admit) that 
the waves of the sea have never yet been ade¬ 
quately painted; and have never had their due, 
so to speak, because it has always been considered 
necessary to introduce something else into the 
composition, be it only a rope, a spar, or a de¬ 
serted ship ? Has it not been discovered (though 
only of late years) that there is scope for ima¬ 
gination and poetry, and all the elements of 
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a great and enthralling picture, in the drawing 
of waves alone; and should there not be, if 
nobly treated, interest enough in a group of 
colossal vegetation in a brilliant atmosphere, 
without the usual conventional adjuncts of figiu'es 
and buildings ? 

So far, whilst sketching at the Bouzareah, we 
have spoken only of the ’ foreground; but we 
have been all the time in the presence of the 
most*wonderful panorama of sea and land, and 
have watched so many changing aspects from 
these heights, that we might fill a chapter in de¬ 
scribing them alone. 

The view northward over the Mediterranean, 
westward towards Sidi Ferruch, southward across 
the plains to the Atlas, eastward towards Algiers 
and the mountains of Kabylia beyond; each point 
so distant from the other that, according to the 
wind or time of day, it partook, of quite distinct 
aspects, fill up so many pictures in our mind’s 
eye that a book might be written, called ‘The 
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Bouzareali,’ as seen under the different phases of 
sunshine and storm. 

It has often been objected to these Eastern 
scenes, that they have ‘no atmosphere,’ and no 
gradation of middle distance; that there is not 
enough repose about them, that they lack mystery 
and are altogether wanting in the poetry of 
cloudland. 

But there are clouds. We have seen, for the 
last few mornings (looking through the arched 
windows of the great aloc-Icaves) little companies 
of small white clouds, casting clearly-defined 
shadows across the distant sea, and breaking up 
the horizon line with their soft white folds. 

* They come like shadows, so depart.’ 

—reappearing and disappearing by some myste¬ 
rious law, but seldom culminating in rain. 

Yes, there are clouds. Look this time far 
away towards the horizon line across the bay, and 
watch that rolling sea which looks like foam, that 
rises higher and higher as we watch it, darkening 
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the sky, and soon enveloping us in a kind of sea 
fog, through which the sun gleams dimly red, 
whilst the white walls of the tombs appear cold 
and "grey against a leaden sky. See it all pass 
. away again across the plain of the Mitidja, and 
disappear in the shadows of the lesser Atlas. 
There is a hush in the breeze and all is bright 
again, but a storm is coming. 

Take shelter, if you have courage, inside 
one of the Marabouts’ tombs (tliere is plenty 
of space), whilst a tempest rages that should 
wake the dead before Mahomet’s coming. Sit 
and wait in there, perhaps an hour, whilst one 
or two strong gusts of wind pass over,* and 
then all is still again; and so dark that wc can 
see nothing inside but the light of a pipe in 
one corner. We get impatient, tliinking that it 
is passing off. 

But it comes at last. It breaks over the tombs, 
and tears through the plantation, with a tre¬ 
mendous surging sound, putting to flight tlie 
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Arabs on guard, who wrap their bournouses about 
them and hurry ofF to tlie village, with tlie cry 
of * Allah il Allahlea\ing the care of the tombs 
to the palms, that have stood guard over them so 
long. Oh, how they fight and struggle in the 
wind! how they creak, and moan, and strike 
against one another, like human creatures in the 
thick of battle! How they rally side by side, 
and wrestle with the wind—crashing down sud¬ 
denly against the walls of the tomb, and scattering 
their leaves over us; then rallying again, and 
fighting the storm with human energy and per¬ 
sistence ! 

It is a fearful sight—the rain falling in masses, 
but nearly horizontally, and with such density 
■ that w^e can see but a few yards from our place 
of shelter—and it is a fearful sound, to hear the 
palm-trees shriek in the wind. 

There was one part of the scene we could not 
describe, one which no other than Dante’s pen, 
or Dord’s pencil, could give any idea of; we 
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could not depict the confused muttering sound 
and grinding clatter (if we may call it so), that 
the battered and wounded aloes made amongst 
themselves, like maimed and dying combatants 
trodden imder foot. Many scenes in nature have 
been compared to a battle-field; we have seen 
sheaves of corn blown about by the wdnd, looking 
like the tents of a routed host; but this scene 
was beyond parallel—the hideous contortion, the 
melancholy aspect of destruction, the disfigured 
limbs in hopeless wreck, the weird and ghastly 
forms that writhed and groaned aloud, as the 
storm made havoc with them. 

And they made havoc with each other. What 
would the reader say, if he saw the wounds in¬ 
flicted by some of the young leaves on the parent 
stems—how they pierce and transfix, and some¬ 
times saw into each other, with their sharp ser¬ 
rated edges, as they sway backwards and for¬ 
wards in the wind. He would say perhaps that 
no sea monster or de\dl-fish, could seem more 
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horrible, and wc wish him no wilder vision than 
to be near them at night, when disturbed by the 
wind. 

We have scarcely alluded to the palmetto- 
leaves and branches that filled the air, to the 
sound of rushing w'ater, to the distant roar of the 
sea, nor to many other aspects of the storm. It 
lasted, not much more than an hour, but the 
water covered the floor of our little temple before 
the rain subsided, and the ground a few feet off 
where we had sat, was completely under water. 
Everything was steaming with vapour, but the 
land was refreshed, and the dark earth was richer 
than we had seen it for months—there would be 
no dust in Algiers until to-morrow. 









CHAPTER VII. 


BLIDAH—MEDEAII—THE ATLAS 
MOUNTAINS. 

H E Atlas Mountains, of which we have 
spoken so often, are almost separated 
from tlie hills of the Sahel on which* 
the town of Algiers is built, by the broad plain 
of the Mitidja, averaging between twenty and 
thirty miles across; and at the inland extremity 
of this plain, nestling close under the shadow of 
the lesser Atlas, is situated the town of Blidah, 
half Arab, half French, with its little popu- 
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lation of European colonists and traders; its 
orange-groves and its orange-merchants, who 
here pass their monotonous, semi-successful 
lives — varied by occasional earthquakes and 
Arab ^mtdes. 

It was not particularly to see Blidah, but 
because it was on tlie high road to the Atlas 
Mountains, and to Medeah, a strongly fortified 
town situated 2900 feet above the sea-level—^ap¬ 
proached by a military road cut through the 
celebrated gorge of ‘ La Chiffa ’—that two of our 
party left Algiers on horseback, on the 14th of 
December, on a sketching expedition. 

We made other interesting tours at different 
times; but it will be sufficient for our purpose to 
speak of two expeditions—the one to Medeah; 
the other, to the celebrated ‘ Fort Napoleon,’ on 
the Kabyle Hills. 

It seems to say something for the peculiarly 
invigorating character of the' climate that, at an 
average temperature of 70® Fahrenheit, our little 
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horses did their thirty or forty miles a day, laden 
with our well-stored saddle-bags and sketching 
paraphernalia; and it speaks volumes for the 
security with which travellers can move about 
from town to’ town, that we were merely by 
chance provided with firearms, and that we 
started without any guide or escort.' 

Wc pass through the eastern gate before sun¬ 
rise, and winding up the hills behind Mustapha 
Superieure (keeping to the road) we begin to 
. descend on the southern side and have the broad 
plain of tlie Miridja before us, just as the day is 
breaking. As we come down towards the plain, 
we pass several farms of the French colonists; and 
here and there, a tobacco plantation where bodi 
Arabs and French arc employed. At Birkadem, 
which is in the midst of a farming district, we 
halt to breakfast, and run considerable risk of 


‘ At the time wc speak of, journeys into the interior were much 
less frequent than they are now ; when there is a railway to Blidah, 
and a diligence to the Fort Napoleon. 
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getting into a controversy on French coloniza¬ 
tion, with some friendly and pleasant, but rather 
desponding agriculturists. 

But, happily for oiurselves and for our readers, 
we do not attempt to master the subject, and 
with a* sketch of the little Moorish cafe with 
its marble columns and arcades, wc continue our 
journey; over a wide waste—half moorland, half 
desert—passing at interv'als little oases of culti¬ 
vation, with houses, shrubs and gardens sur¬ 
rounding. Straight before us, apparently only 
a few miles off, but in reality twenty, stretches 
the chain of the lesser Atlas; the dark shadows 
here and there, pointing out the approaches to 
a higher range beyond. 

At the foot of the mountains wc can distinctly 
see with our glasses, the white Moorish houses 
and villas that arc built near Blidah, and the 
thick clusters of trees that shelter them. Our 
way across the plain for the next tw'o or three 
hours is rather solitary, and although we keep 
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up a steady pace, we seem to get no nearer 
to our destination. We pass a number of Arabs 
leading camels, and overtake a troop of .twenty 
or thirty donkeys, laden with goods and ridden 
by their owners (who sit upon the top of their 
piles), shambling along almost as fast as a 
horse can trot. They beat us hollow before 
noon, because they never stop, and reach 
Bouffarik, the midday resting-place, long be¬ 
fore us. 

At Bouffarik we are again amongst the colo¬ 
nists, and hear the peculiar French dialect 
of Provence and Languedoc, with occasional 
snatches of German and Maltese. We rest until 
about two hours of sunset, and become tlio- 
roughly imbued witli the idea that we must be 
again in the south of France; so completely 
have the French realised, in the midst of an 
African plain, the dull uniformity of a poor 
French town, witli its ‘place,’ its one street of 
cobble-stones, and its two rows of trees. Here 
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we can obtain bad coffee, just as we can in 
France, and read the ‘Moniteur’ but four days 
old. It is altogether French, and when the white 
Arab mare belonging to one of our party turns 
restive at starting again, and proceeds through 
the village on its hind legs; it is just in time to 
remind us that it was here tliat Horace Vernet 
worked, and painted'those rampant white steeds 
that we know so well, in the centre of his battle 
pictures. The war horse, (with the light upon 
him) was more to Horace Vernet perhaps, than 
the glory of the whole plain of the Mitidja; but 
how he could have lived in Algeria so long, and 
have been so little influenced by the scene 
around him, it is hard to tell. 

It is tempting (indeed it is almost impossible 
to avoid) at BoufFarik, going a little into the 
question of colonization, and speaking from per¬ 
sonal observation, of the progress made during 
the last few years. But as English people care 
little or nothing- for the prospects of Algeria, we 
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will merely remark en passant, that the insur¬ 
mountable evil of Algeria being too near the 
home country, seems to blight its prospects even 
here, and that the want of confidence displayed 
by private capitalists retards all progress. Nearly 
all tlie capital employed by the colonists at 
BoulFarik and Blidah has been raised by a pa¬ 
ternal government; but, notwithstanding help 
from the home country, the tide of wealth neither 
flows nor ebbs, with great rapidity. 

At BoufFarik we see the Arabs calmly settled 
under French rule, and learning tlie arts of peace; 
taking to husbandry and steam ploughs, and 
otherwise progressing in a scientific and peaceful 
direction. We see them in the evening, sitting 
by their cottages with their half-naked children, 
looking prosperous and happy enough, and hear 
them droning to them in tliat monotonous ‘sing¬ 
song * that is so irritating to the ear. 

There is a musician at tlie door of our hostelry 
now, who is as great a nuisance as any Italian 
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organ grinder in May&ir; he taps on a little 
piece of stretched parchment, and howls without 
ceasing. It is given to the inhabitants of some 
coimtries, who have what is commonly called ‘ no 
ear for music* to hum and to drone in more 
sensitive ears to the point of distraction, and it 
seems to be the special attribute of the Arab 
to fill the air with monotonous sounds; when 
he is on a journey or resting from it, it is the 
same—he hums and moans like a creature in 
torment. In contact with Europeans w'e per¬ 
haps sec him at his worst; for however orderly 
and useful a member of society he may be, 
however neat and clean, there is something cring¬ 
ing and artificial in him at the best. But we 
must hasten on to Blidah. 

Again we cross a wide plain, again do we over¬ 
take and are overtaken by, the tribe of donkeys; 
and just as the sun goes down w^e enter the city 
gates together, dismounting in the principal 
square, which is filled with idlers, chiefly French 
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soldiers and poor Arabs who have learned to beg. 
We had chosen the time for this journey when 
the moon was nearly full, and our first near view 
of the town was by moonlight. Nothing can 
be conceived more beautiful than Blidah by 
night, with its little white domes and tow'ers, 
and the mountains looming indistinctly in the 
background. In the Moorish quarter, the tower 
of the principal Mosque stands out clearly de¬ 
fined in the moonlight, whilst all around it 
cluster the little flat-roofed houses, set in masses 
of dark foliage—the olives and the date-trees, 
and the sharp-pointed spires of tlie cypresses, just 
tinged with a silver light. 

So peacefiil, so beautiful does it look at night, 
so complete the repose with which we have 
always associated Blidah, that it is a rude disen¬ 
chantment to learn that but a few years ago, 
this city was upheaved and tossed about, like 
the waves of the sea. In 1825, eight or nine 
thousand people perished from an earthquake; 
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and in 1866, a lady who was staying at our 
hotel, thus wrote home to her friends : * 

‘ I was roused from sleep by a sound as of some one beating the 
floor abow, and the walls on every side. It increased rapidly in 
violence, tin the whole house shook and rocked and seemed giving 
way beneath our feet. 1 saw' the wall in the comer of tlic room 
split open, and immediately afterwards masses of plaster fell from 
the ceiling and walls, bringing clouds of dust and a darkness as of 
night 

♦ * • • 

‘ On the P/acf it was a fearful scene, people came tcai-ing down 
the neighbouring streets, women and children ran aimlessly hitlier 
and thither, shrieking wildly, men utterbig hoarse sounds of terror, 
whilst the ground heaved and trembled beneath our ibet, and we 
gazed at the surrounding houses in expectant horror; it seemed as 
if they must fell like a pack of cards. The young trees rocked and 
swayed, the flagstaff waved backwards and forwards—the wind 
moaning, the rain pouring down, whilst above all rose, ever and 
anon, the sound of cavalry trumpets and the rolling of the drum, 
calling on the troops to quit their tottering barracks. 

‘The Arabs alone stalked about unmov'cd, shrugging their 
shoulders and muttering “ It is destiny! ” ’ 

The air is delightful at Blidah, and the little 
country houses, with their groves of orange-trees, 
tlieir gardens and vineyards, have been pointed 
out by travellers, as some of the most desirable 
spots on earth. The extract above may tend 

’ ‘ Last Winter in Algeria,’ by Mrs. H. Lloyd Evans. 
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to qualify the longings of some people; but we 
think we might ‘ take our chance ’ at Blidah, as 
the Neapolitans do near Vesuvius—there are so 
many compensations. 

Early in the morning we are again on our 
way, and as we leave the western gate, the 
donkeys, with their dirty drivers, scramble out 
with us and again play the game of the tortoise 
and tile hare. 

The gorge of La Chilfa is one of the principal 
approaches to the mountains, through which a 
military road is cut to Medeah. The first part is 
wild and rocky, the road passing between almost 
perpendicular clifis, carried sometimes by masonry 
over a chasm at a height of several thousand 
feet. We ride for miles through a valley of 
most solitary grandeur, with no sounds but the- 
rushing of the torrent and the occasional cries 
of monkeys. We pass by one celebrated water¬ 
fall called ‘Ruisseau des Singes,* and are other¬ 
wise reminded of the presence of monkeys, by 
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their pelting us with large stones, w'hich they dis¬ 
lodge from their hiding-places above our heads. 

• We are at times so shut in by the rocks, 
that we can scarcely discover any outlet, but 
after a few hours’ ascent, we come suddenly upon 
quite a diiferent scene. What is it that delights 
the eye and that thrills us with pleasurable emo¬ 
tions, calling up memories of green lanes and 
England, pastoral? ’Tis the plash of w^ater, and 
the trickling, tinkling play of a running stream, 
winding and winding dowm to the swollen torrent 
that we crossed just now. 

Here under die shadow and shelter of the 
mountains — refreshed by rains that they in 
the plains know^ not of, and where the heat 
of a midday sun can scarcely approach—we find 

a cottage, a little farm, green pastures, cattle 
grazing, trees, flowers and children; the stream 

flowing through all, bright, deep, and sparkling, 
with green banks, bulrushes and lilies of the 
valley of the Atlas. A few poor emigrants 
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have settled down in this corner of the world, 
as quietly, and we may add as securely, as if a 
sandy plain did not divide them from every¬ 
thing kindred and civilized. 

We make our midday halt under the shade 
of chesnut-trees, and sketch; one great defect 
of our drawings being, that they are for too 
pastoral—they would not be admitted by judges, 
to represent Africa at all I Nothing in this land 
of strong contrasts could equal the change frcm 
Nature, untilled, unfruitful, stern and forbidding; 
to this little farm-house, as it might be in Wales, 
surrounded by trees and watered by a sparkling 
stream. 

Continuing our journey up the gorge, walking, 
riding, clambering, and resting, by turns; we do 
not reach Medeah until after dark. During the 
last few miles our horses are troublesome, and 
will not be persuaded to pass close to any rock 
or bnishwood, being evidently nervous of some 
sudden -attack, or surprise; and so we creep 
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along silently and in single file, trusting chiefly 
to our horses to keep to the patli. 

At last the long-looked-for lights of Medcah 
appear, and in a quarter of an hour afterwards 
we are inside the fortifications; and with a 
* VoyageurSy monsieur* to the sentinel at the 
gate, we pass under the dark arches of a 
Roman aqueduct—casting a deep shadow over 
the town as the' moon shines out, now obscured 
again by a passing cloud—like some solemn dis¬ 
solving view of Roman power, or phantom monu¬ 
ment of the past. 

At Medeah, we find everj^thing much the same 
as at Blidah; a little rougher and poorer perhaps, 
but the same mixture of French and Moorish 
buildings. Fine old mosques, courtyards after 
the Style of the Alhambra, and carved doorways 
of very early date; but brick fortifications, young 
French soldiers, estaminilSy and a ‘Place’ with 
half-ilead trees, -are more prominent featiues; 
and here, at a height of nearly 3000 feet above 
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the sea, set deep in the heart of the Atlas, civi¬ 
lization may again be seen, doing its work—^thc 
Arabs indulging in absinthe freely, and playing 
at cards with their conquerors. 

The beautiful mountain scenery south of 
Medeah led us to spend some time in sketching 
and in exploring the country. In spite of its 
wildness and solitariness we could wander about 
witli perfect security, within a day or two’s 
journey of the French outposts. The crisp 
•keen air at this altitude tempted us on and on, 
through the most deserted region tliat can be 
imagined. The mountain-ranges to the south 
were like an undulating sea, divided from us by 
lesser hills and little plains, with here and there 
valleys, green and cultivated; but the prevailing 
character of the scenery was rocky and barren. 
The great beauty was in the clouds that passed 
over at intervals, spreading a grateful shade, and 
casting wonder fid shadows on the rocks. The 
rain would fall heavily through them sometimes 
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for three or four minutes, like summer showers, 
and the’little dried-up torrent^beds would trickle 
for a while; the Arabs would collect a few drops, 
and then all would be gone—the clouds, die 
riimlets, and every sign of moisture on the 
ground—and the mountains would stand out 
sharp and clear against the sky, with that curious 
pinky hue, so well portrayed in the background 
of Lewis’s picture of ‘ A camp on Mount Sinai.’ 

Here we could pitch our tent "in the deepest 
solitude, and romance as much as we pleased 
widiout fear of interruption. The only variation 
to the almost death-like silence that prevailed, 
would be die distant cry of a jackall, which dis¬ 
turbed us for a moment, or the moaning of the 
wind in some far-off valley, for the air seemed 
never still on these heights. A stray monkey 
or two, w^ould come and furtively peep at our 
proceedings, but would be off again in an instant, 
and there w^ere no birds; indeed, since we left 
Blidah we had scarcely heard dieir voices. The 
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few Arab tribes that cultivated the valleys, seldom 
came near us; so that we sometimes heard no 
voices but our own, from morning till night. 

One day proved an exception. We had been 
making a drawing of the prospect due south, in 
order to get the effect of the sun’s rays upon a 
sandy plateau that stretched between us and the 
next range of mountains; it was little more than 
a study of colour and effect, for there was not 
much to break the monotony of the subject—a 
sand-plain bounded by barren rocks. We had 
nearly finished our w^ork, when two dark specks 
appeared suddenly on the sky-line, and quickly 
descending the rocks, began to cross the plain 
towards us. With our telescope, we soon made 
out that they were horsemen at full gallop, and 
we could tell this, not by the figures themselves, 
but .by tile long shadows tliat the afternoon sun 
cast from them upon the plain. In a few minutes 
they rode up to our tent. They were not, as our 
porters had insisted, some Arabs on a reconnoiter- 
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ing expedition, but two American gentlemen on 
hired horses from Algiers, who were scampering 

A 

about the country without any guide or escort. 
They had come from Milianah that day, they 
would be at Blidah to-morrow, and at Algiers 
the next day, in time to ‘catch the boat fof 
Europe!’ 

There was an end to all romance about desert 
scenes and being ‘ alone with Naturewe could 
not get rid of tlie -western world, we were tourists 
and nothing more. 

But it w^as pleasant to hear the English lan¬ 
guage spoken, and delightful to record that these 
gentlemen neither bragged of their exploits nor 
favoured us with what are called ‘ Americanisms.’ 
In short, we are able to speak of our inter\'iew 
(they canie back with us as far as Medeah) 
without repeating any of those bits of smart 
conversation, that seem inseparable from tlie 
record of such rencontres. These gentlemen 
had taken a glance at a great deal, in four or 
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five days, and had been (perhaps it did not much 
matter) once or twice, into a little danger; they 
had seen the cedar forests, the * Fort Napoleon,’ 
and the principal sights, and were now on their 
way home. They had, however, done one thing, 
in which they evidently felt unmixed satisfaction, 
though they did not express it in so many words 
—they had been rather farther into the interior, 
than any of their countrymen. 

Before leaving the mountains, we should answer 
a question tliat we have been asked repeatedly, 
‘What of the African lion, so celebrated by 
Jules Gerard?’ We answer, that we did not 
penetrate far enough for ‘sport,’ of this kind; 
indeed we scarcely ever heard of any lions. Once 
only our horses stopped and trembled violently, 
and would not pass a tliicket without a long 
detour; and once (only once) we heard the lion’s 
roar, not far off. It is a sound that carries a 
dread with it not soon forgotten, and the so¬ 
lemnity of which, when echoed from tlie moun- 
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tains, it is not easy to describe. Perhaps the 
only person who was ever flippant in speaking 
of Hons, was Gordon Gumming,, but then he 
used to go amongst them (according to his own 
account), single-handed, to ‘ select specimens * 
before firing! 

But in the solitude of these mo'untain w'an- 
derings, we have had opportunities of seeing 
one phase of Arab life that we had really come 
out to see, and which was alone worth the 
journey. 

We had started early one morning from Blidah, 
but not so early, that in deference to the wishes 
of some of our companions, we had first at¬ 
tended service in a chapel, dedicated to ‘ Our 
Lady of Succour.* We went into the little 
building, which, like some rare exotic, was 
flourishing alone, surrounded by the most dis¬ 
cordant elements—situated hard by a mosque 
and close to some noisy Arab dwellings. Service 
was being performed in the usual manner, the 
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priests were bowing before a tinsel cross, and 
praying (in a language of tlieir own) to a coloured 
print of ‘ Our Lady,* in a gilt frame. There 
were tlie customary chauntings, the sw'inging of 
censers, the creaking of chairs, the interchanging 
of glances, and the paying of sous. Sins were 
confessed through a hole in the wall, and holy 
water was administered to the faithful, with a 
brush. Everything was conducted with perfect 
decorum, and was (as it seemed to an eye¬ 
witness) • the most materialistic expression of 
devotion it were possible to de\'ise. 

Before the evening of tlie same da}", w'C* make 
a halt amongst die mountains. A few yards 
from us we see in the evening light a promon¬ 
tory ; upon it some figures, motionless, and nearly 
the same colour as the rocks—Arabs watching 
the setting sun. The twilight has faded so 
rapidly into darkness, that we have soon to put 
by our work, and can see no objects, distinctly, 
excepting tliis promontory; on which the sun 
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Still shines through some unseen valley, and lights 
up the figures as they kneel in ‘prayer. The 
solemnity of the scene could hardly be conveyed 
to the mind of the reader in words, its pic¬ 
turesqueness we should altogether fail to do 
justice to; but its beauty and suggestiveness, set 
us upon a ttain of thought, which, in connection 
with the ceremony of the morning, we may be 
pardoned for dwelling upon in a few' words. 

It w'as not the first nor the last time, that we 
had witnessed the Arabs at prayer, and had studied 
with a painter's eye their attitudes of devotion, 
the religious fervour in their faces, and their per¬ 
fect abandon. The charm of the scene was in 
its primitive aspect, and in the absence of all the 
accessories, w'hich Europeans are taught from 
tlieir youth up, to connect in some way, with 
every • act of public w'orship; and wdio could 
help being struck by the sight of all this earnest¬ 
ness—at these heartfelt prayers 1 What does the 
Arab see, in this mystery of beauty, in its daily 
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recurring splendour and decline? Shall we say 
that the rising and the setting of the sun behind 
the hills, may not (to the rude souls of men who 
have learned their all from Nature), point out 
the entrance of that Paradise, which their simple' 
faith has taught them, they shall one day enter 
and possess ? 

If it were possible in these days, when reli^ous 
art assumes the most fantastic forms, to create 
ever so slight a re-action against a school which 
has perhaps held its own too long—if it were not 
heresy to set forth as the noblest aim for a painter, 
that he should depict the deepest emotion, the 
simplest faith, the most heartfelt devotion, with¬ 
out the accessories of purple and fine linen, with¬ 
out marble columns or gilded shrines, without 
furniture, without Madonnas and without paste 
—then we might point confidently to the picture 
before us to aid our words. 

What if the heaven prayed for, and the prophet 
worshipped, seem to a Cliristian unorthodox and 
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worse—there is sincerity here, there is faith, devo¬ 
tion, ecstasy, adoration. • Wliat more, indeed, 
docs the painter hope for—what does he seek; 
and what more has he ever found in the noblest 
work of Christian art ? 

If he lack enthusiasm, still, before a scene so 
strange, let him think for a moment what manner 
of w'orship this, of the Arabs is; and contrast 
their system with that of the Vatican. The 
religion of the Arabs is a very striking thing, 
and its position and influence on their lives 
might put many professing Christians to the 
blush. An honest, earnest faith is theirs, be it 
right or wrong. If we examine it at all, we find 
it something more than a silly superstition; wc 
find that it has been ‘ a firm belief and hope 
amongst twelve millions, of men in Arabia alone, 
.holding its place in their hearts for more than 
twelve himdred years.’ It is a religion of Duty, 
an acting up to certain fixed principles and de¬ 
fined law's of life, untrammelled by many cere- 
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monies, unshaken by doubts; a'following out to 
the letter, the written law, as laid down for them 
by Mahomet, as the rule and principle of their 
lives. 

If the whole system of the Mahommedan faith 
breaks down (as we admit it does) on examina¬ 
tion, it docs not affect our position, viz.:—that 
we have here an cxliibition of religious fervour 
which seldom reaches to fanaticism, and is essen¬ 
tially sincere. Regarding the scene from a purely 
artistic point of view, we can imagine no more 
fitting subject for a painter, than this group of 
Arabs at their devotions—Nature their temple, 
its altar the setting sun, their faces towards Mecca, 
their hearts towards the Prophet, their every 
attitude breathing devotion and faith. 

Setting aside all questions of orthodoxy, regard¬ 
ing for our particular purpose both civilised and 
vmcivilised worshippers under their general reh- 
gious aspect—how would it ‘ strike that stranger ’ 
who, descending from another planet, wondered 
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why, if mens Duty was so clearly placed before 
them, they did not follow it—how would he view 
the two great phases of religious worsliip r Whose 
religion would seem most inspiring, whose temple 
most fitting, whose altar most glorious, whose 
religion the most free from question; the modern 
and enlightened, intrenched in orthodoxy and 
enthroned in state; or die benighted and un- 
regenerate, but earnest, nature-loving and always 
sincere ? 

We shall have perhaps (if we make a serious 
study of these subjects and put our heart into the 
work), to unlearn something that we have been 
taught, about the steady painting of Madonnas 
and angels, in our schools; but, if we do no more 
than make one or two sketches of such scenes as 
the above, we shall have added to our store of 
knowledge in a rough and ready way; and have 
familiarised ourselves with the sight of what,— 
though barbaric—is noble and true. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

KABYLIA— THE FORT NAPOLEON. 

T was almost impossible to take up a 
newspaper in Algiers, or to converse 
for five minutes in a cafe, or at the 
club, wthout the ‘question Kabyle’ cropping 
up in some paragraph or conversation. Every 
day there came contradictory news about the 
war, that it would really be over to-morrow or 
the next day, or the next week. It had lasted 
with more or less acti'vity for thirty years, but 
now at last the smouldering embers seemed to 
be djnng out. 

The Djurjura mountains stretching eastward 
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into Kabylia, which we knew so w^ell in their 
peaceful aspect, with the sun shining upon their 
snow-clad summits from morning till night, were 
still the theatre of war. In the heart of the 
mountains, about sixty miles from Algiers, and 
at a height of nearly 3000 feet above the sea, 
the French army was busily engaged in building 
a fortress, in order to keep the Kabyles at bay 
and give protection to tlie colonists; and whilst 
this work was progressing with wonderful rapidity, 
j the outposts of the army were carrjang on a gue- 

j rilla warfare witli the unsubdued tribes. Their 

I camps were pitched on the various heights, and 

I the sound of the morning rSveille was generally 

I succeeded by the ‘ping’ of the rifle from some 

I 

I concealed Kabyles, and by a quick return volley 
from the French outposts. 

We went to the Fort Napoleon at the invi¬ 
tation of some French officers, who, when they 
wrote to us, imagined (as all French people liad 
imagined a liundred times before) that tlic war 
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was over, and that it would be a good opportu¬ 
nity to visit the camp and the fort, in. process of 
construction.^ Two easy days^ journey on horse¬ 
back, halting for the night at a caravanserai 
called Les Issers, brought us to Tiziouzou, a 
small town and military depot on the borders 
of Kabylia, at the foot of the mountains, and 
but a few miles from the fort. At Les Issers we 
slept upon the ground, each man by the side of 
his own horse, as there was neither stabling nor 
sleeping accommodation to be had in .the inn, 
wliich was crowded before we arrived, with troops 
and war vtatiricL To reach this, our first 
night’s halting-place, we had had some rough 
riding, ending by fording in tlie evening, a rapid 
river which rose above the saddle - girths and 
nearly upset our active little horses. The night 


^ General Randon laid the first stone of the Fort Napoleon in 
June, 1857. This fort, which occupies an area of more than 
twenty acres, and is built on most irregular ground, was built in 
a few months. 
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was Starlight, and wc lay clown about fifty to¬ 
gether, with fires burning in a circle round us, 
to prevent any surprise. 

The route from Les Issers to Tiziouzou was 
crowded with baggage-w'aggons sticking in the 
mud, and with immense droves of camels and 
donkeys, on their way to the fort. The late rains 
had almost obliterated the military road (which 
was said to extend all the way from Algiers to 
the Fort Napoleon), and in some places it was 
turned into a river. The greater part of our 
route had been wild and uncultivated, but as we 
came near to Tiziouzou and approached the 
mountains, every valley was luxuriant with vege¬ 
tation, fig-trees and olives grew in abundance, 
the former of enormous size. But nearly every 
inhabitant was French, and we, who had come 
to sketch and to sec the Kabyles, w'ere as 
yet disappointed at finding none but French 
soldiers, European camp-followers, and camel- 
drivers, on the way; and when we arrived at 
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Tiziouzou, we were so shut in by mountains on 
all sides, that even the heights of Beni-Raten 
were concealed from \'iew. It was fortunate that 
we obtained the shelter of a little inn on the 
night of our arrival, for the rain fell steadily 
in sheets of water, until our wooden house was 
soaked through, and stood like an island in the 
midst of a lake. 

We sent our horses back to Algiers, and carry¬ 
ing our own knapsacks, set off in the early morn¬ 
ing to walk up to the fort. A lively cantiniere 
(attached to a regiment of Zouaves camped near 
Tiziouzou) walked with us and led the way, past 
one or two half-deserted Kabyle villages, by a 
short cut to the camp. The military road by 
which the artillery had been brought up was about 
fifteen miles, but by taking the steeper paths, 
we must have reduced the distance by more than 
half. At one point of the way the bare moun¬ 
tain side was so steep and slippery with the late 
rain, that it was almost impossible to ascend it, 
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but some Arabs, witli an eye to business worthy 
of the western world, had stationed themselves 
here with their camels to drag up pedestrians; 
a camel’s tail was let for two sous and was in 
great request. The latter part of the ascent was 
through forests, and groves of olive and cork 
trees, looking cool and grey amongst the mass 
of rich vegetation, through which we had some¬ 
times to cut a path. 

It was a wild walk, but our merry little can- 
tini^re was so active and entertaining that wc, en¬ 
cumbered with knapsacks, had enough to do to 
keep up witli her, and indeed to comprehend the 
rapid little French histories that she favoured 
us with. Every now and then we heard through 
the trees the strains of ‘Partant pour la Syrie,’ 
or the rattle of a regimental drum, and came 
suddenly upon working parties on the road, 
which the army boasts was made practicable in 
three months. 

After about four hours’ clambering, we again 
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emerge upon the road, near the summit, and in 
a few minutes more, come in sight of the fort 
and the pretty wliite tents of the camps on the 
surrounding hills. Here we must pause a few 
minutes, to give a picture of the state of things 
at the ‘ Fort Napoleon,* a few weeks before our 
arrival. We arc indebted to Lieut.-Col. Wal- 
misley, one of our countrymen who accom¬ 
panied the expedition, for the following graphic 
account of a sharp action with the Kabyles:— 

‘ Daylight dawned upon the Kabyle hills on the morning of the 
34th June, 1857, and its light streamed over the serried ranks of 
the second division, as, under the command of General MacMahon, 
the head of the column marched out of the lines of Aboudid 

* Before it lay the heights of Icheriden, with its village and triple 
row of barricades, behind which the men of the Beni Menguillct 
anxiously watched the progress of the foe. The path of the column 
lay along a mountain ridge, and it was strange to see that co¬ 
lumn of between six and seven thousand men, advancing quietly and 
composedly, the birds singing around them; the Kabyles crowning 
every available hillock, the hawks and eagles slowly wheeling in 
large circles over their heads, and the bright rays of the morning 
sun gleaming on brighter bayonets. 

Ik 4- • * * 

* The Kabyle barricades remained black and silent as ever; not a 
boumous was to be seen, as the 54th and the Zouax'es received 
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orders to carry the position at the point of the bayonet. Before 
them lay a ridge covered with brushwood, aflTording capital shchcr, 
but at about sixty or seventy paces from the stockades the brush 
had been cleared away, and now the occasional gleam of a bayonet, 
the report of a musket or two fired against tlie stockade, the loud 
ringing of the trumpets, as they gave forth in inspiriting tones the 
fM de ebargt, and the wild shouting of the men, as they pushed 
their way forward, told of the progress of the attack. 

‘ Still the same stern heavy silence reigned over the hostile village. 
Was it mdeed deserted, or isas it the silence of despair? But 
now the bugle notes became shriller and more exdting; the shots 
quicker and more steady, as emerging from the bush, the attacking 
column rushed forward to the attack Sixty paces of greensward 
were before them; but instantly, and as if by magic, a thousand 
reports broke the silence of the dark stockades, a wild yell rose 
from their defenders, as the hall of lead fell on the advancing regi¬ 
ments, and a long line of dead marked the adv'ancc. The Kabydes 
leaning thdr pieces over the joints of the trees, w'here they were 
fitted into each other, and through crevices and loopholes, offered 
little or no mark themselves to tlie shot; whilst not a ball of theirs 
missed its aim. 

‘But the Zoimes were not to be daunted; and leaving the 
ground dotted with their dead and dying comrades, on they rushed, 
a wild cheer rising from their ranks, and a volley of halls pattering 
a reply. Again the fine of fire burst from the dark stockade, and 
the advancing column withered away. The ground was strewn 
with fallen forms, and the fire of the stockade fell fast and sure. 
The men gave way, seeking the shelter of the bushes; thdr officers 
dashing to the front, vainly attempting to lead them on. It was 
useless—e\'en the sturdy Zouaves refused to cross the deadly slope, 
for to do so was death; on the green slope, across which the balls 
hurried fast and thick, lay whole ranks of French uniforms. 

‘ Tlie fire from stockade and bush raged fast and furious; well 
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kept up on the side of the French, more deadly on that of the 
Kabyles, and still tbe »tm vMtuld not advance over the uncovered 
space, for it was certain death. Two thousand Kabyle marksmen 
lincti the loopholes, and the halls now began to whiz round the heads 
of the generals and their staff.' 

General MacMahon, who was wounded in this 
engagement, at last resorted to shells to dislodge 
the defenders; the result was successful, and the 
whole ended in a panic. 

‘ Fast and furious now became the flight of tlie Kabyles, and all 
was havoc and confusion. The men of the Legion, mixed up with 
the Zouaves and the 54th, dashed after tJie fugitives, entering the 
villages with them, and bayoneting right and left with savage shouts, 
whilst down the steep sides of the hills, away over the ridges to the 
right and to the left, the waving houmous might be seen in flight! ’ 

The curtain tell upon the Kabyle war soon 
after this action, and large detachments of troops 
were at once told off to build the fort. All 
around, on every promontory and hill, the little 
white tents were scattered thickly, and the sound 
of the bugle, and the sight of the red kepis of 
the soldiers, prevailed everywhere. But the war 
was practically over, civilians came up from 
Algiers—some to see, and some to trade—and 
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quite a little colony sprung up. And here, on 
one of the heights. shown in our little sketch, 
we establish ourselves again—^whilst the Kab}dc 
villages still smoulder in the distance, and re¬ 
venge is deep in the hearts of the insurgent 
tribes, ‘ one j>eaceful English tent ’ is pitched 
upon tlie heights of Beni-Raten, and its occu¬ 
pants devote themselves to the uneventful pursuit 
of studying mountain beauty. We endeavour 
(and with some success) to ignore the military 
element; we listen neither to the reveille, nor to 
the too frequent crack of a rifle ; our piu'suits 
are not warlike, and, judging from the sights 
and sounds that sometimes surround us, we trust 
they never may be. 

The view from this elevation is superb,—north, 
south, east and w'est, there is a wondrous land¬ 
scape, but northward especially; wdiere far above 
the purple hills, higher than all but a few snowy 
peaks, there stretches a horizontal line of blue, 
that seems almost in the clouds. Nothing gives 
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All this we are able to study, m perfect se¬ 
curity and with very little interruption; sketch¬ 
ing first one mountain side clothed with a mass 
of verdure; anotlicr, rocky, barren,, and wild; 
one day an olive-grove, another a deserted Ka- 
bylc village, and so on, with an infinite variety 
which would only be wearisome in detail. 
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And wc obtain what is so valuable to an 
artist, and what is supposed to be so rare in 
Africa—variety of atmospheric effect. It is gene¬ 
rally admitted (and wc should be univilling to 
contest the point), that English landscape is 
unrivalled in this respect, and that it is only form 
and colour^ that we may study with advantage 
in tropical climates; but directly we ascend the 
mountains, we lose that still, serene atmosphere 
that has been called die ‘ monotony of blue.’ 

We read often of Afncan sun, but very seldom 
of African clouds and wind. To-day we are sur¬ 
rounded by clouds below us, which come and 
gather round the moimtain-peaks and remain 
until evening. Sometimes just before sunset, 
the curtain will be lifted for a moment, and the 
hill sides will be in a blaze of gold—again die 
clouds come round, and do not disperse till 
nightfall; and when the mountains arc once more 
revealed, the moon is up, and they are of a silver 
hue—the sky immediately above, remaining quite 
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unclouded. The air is soft on these half-clouded 
days, in spitCjof our height above the sea; and 
the showers that fall at intervals, turn the soil in 
the valleys into a hotbed for forcing hothouse 
plants, as we should call tliem in England. 

The weather was nearly always fine, and we 
generally found a little military tent (lent to us 
by one of tlie Staff) sufficient protection and 
shelter, even on this exposed situation. 

But we must not forget the winds that lived 
in the valleys, and came up to w^here our tents 
were pitched—sometimes one at a time, some¬ 
times three or four together. Of all things that 
iq^iprcssed us, during our stay upon the Kabyle 
hills, the beauty of the clouds, the purple tints 
upon tlic mount;uns, and the wind, will be re¬ 
membered best. It is a commoU phrase, to 
‘scatter to the four winds;’ but here the four 
winds came and met near our little camp, and 
sometimes made terrible havoc with our belong¬ 
ings. They came suddenly one day, and took 
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up a tent, and flung it at a man and killed him ; 
another time they came sighing gently, as if a 
light breeze were all we need prepare for, and 
in five minutes we found ourselves in the thick 
of a flght for our possessions, if not for our lives. 
And with the wind there came sometimes such 
sheets of rain, that turned the paths into water¬ 
courses, and carried shrubs and trees down into 
the valley; all tliis happening whilst the sea was 
calm in the distance, and die sun was shining 
fiercely on the plains. Thwe w'crc rough days, 
to be expected in late autumn and early spring, 
but not to be missed for a little personal dis¬ 
comfort, for Algeria has not been seen without*, 
mountain storm. 

Before lea\dng Kabylia, we will take one or 
two leaves f?om our note-book; just to picture 
to the reader (who may be more interested in 
what is going on at the camp, than in the \'arious 
phases of the landscape) the rather incongruous 
elements of which our little society is made up. 
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There has been a general movement lately/- 
amongst the conquered tribes, who are be¬ 
ginning to re-establish themselves in their old 
quarters (but under French rule), which brings 
together for the night about a hundred Kabyles, 
with their waives and children. 

Around the camp tliis evening there are groups 
of men and women standing, that bring forcibly 
to the mind, those prints of the early patriarchs 
from which we are apt to take our • first and, 
perhaps, most vivid, impressions of Eastern life; 
and we cannot wonder at French artists attempt¬ 
ing to illustrate Scriptural scenes from' inci- 
(]^nts in Algeria. There are Jacob and Joseph, 
as one might imagine them, to the life; Ruth 
in the. fields, and Rachel by the well; and there 
is a patriarch coming down the mountain,-with 
a light about his head as the sun’s last rays 
burst upon liim, that Herbert might well have 

October, 1857. 
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seen, when he was painting Moses with the tables 
of the law. The effect is accidental, but it is 
perfect in an artistic sense, from the solemnity of 
the man, the.attitude of his crowd of followers, 
the grand mountain forms which are partially 
lit up by gleams of sunset, and the sharp shadows 
cast by the throng. 

This man may have been a warrior chief, 
or the head of a tribe; he was certainly the 
head of a large femily, who pressed round him 
to anricipate his wants and do him honour. 
His children seemed to be everywhere about 
him; they were his furniture, they warmed his 
tent and kept out the wind, they begged fcjj 
him, prayed for him, and generally helped him 
on his way. In the Koran there is a saying 
of similar purport to the words ‘happy is the 
man that hath his quiver full of them*—this 
one had his quiver full of them, indeed, and 
whether he had ever done much to deserve 
the blessing he certainly enjoyed it to the 
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full.* Looked upon as a coloured statue he was, 
in some respects, a perfect type of beauty, strength, 
and dignified repose—what we might fidy call a 
‘ study,’ as he sat waiting, whilst the w'omen pre¬ 
pared his evening meal; but whether fi-om a moral 
point of view he quite deserved all the respect and 
deference that was paid to him, is another question. 

As a picture, as we said before, he was mag¬ 
nificent, and there was a regal air with which he 
disposed the folds of his bournous, which we, clad 
in tile costume of advanced civilization, could 
not but admire and envy. He had the advantage 
of us in every way, and made us feel it acutely. 
He had a Splendid arm, and we could see it; the 
fine contour, and colour, of his head and neck 
were surrounded by white folds, but not con¬ 
cealed. His head was not surmounted with- a 


* How many a man is sheltered from the winds of the world 
by a grove of sleek relations, who surround him and keep him 
from harm; such a man has never really tried the outer world* 
and has but a second-hand experience of its troubles. 
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battered ‘ wide-awake,’ his neck was not bandaged 
as if it were wounded, his feet were not misshapen 
clumps of leather, his robes—but wc have no 
heart to go further into det^. There is a ‘ well- 
dressed’ French gentleman standing near this 
figure; and there is not about him one graceful 
fold, one good suggestive line, one tint of colour 
grateful to the eye, or one redeeming feature in 
his (by contrast) liideous /oni eiiseftidle. 

These are everyday truths, but they strike us 
sometimes with a sort of surprise; we have 'dis¬ 
covered no new thing in costume, and nothing 
worth telling; but the sudden and humiliating 
contrast gives our artistic sensibilities a shock 
and fills us with despair. 

A little way removed there is a warrior on 
horseback at prayers, his hands outstretched, his 
face turned towards the sun. It is as grand 
a picture as the last, but it does not bear ex¬ 
amination. He-came and sat down afterwards, 
to smoke, close to our tent, and we regret 
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to say that he was extremely dirty, and in his 
habits, ratlier cruel. There were red drops upon 
the ground where his horse had stood, and his 
spur was a terrible instrument to contemplate; 
in the enthusiasm of a noble nature he had 
ridden his delicate locomotive too hard, and 
had, apparently, sometimes forgotten to give it 
a feed. It w^as a beautiful, black Arab steed, 
but it wanted grooming sadly; its feet were 
cracked and spread from neglect, and its w'hole 
appearance betokened rough usage. Perhaps this 
was an exceptional case, perhaps not; but to tlie 
scandal of those whose romantic picture of the 
Arab in his tent with his children and his steed, 
are amongst the most cherished associations, we 
are bound to confess tliat we have seen as much 
cruelty as kindness, bestowed by the Arabs and 
Kabyles, on their horses, and incline to the 
opinion that they are, as a rule, anytliing^ but 
tender and loving to their four-footed friends. 
The Kabyles came round our tents in the 
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morning before leaving, and the last we saw of 
our model patriarch, was flying before an enraged 
vivandidre, who pursued him down the hill with 
a dishrcloth. He had been prowling'about since 
dawn, arfd had forgotten the distinction between 
‘ meum ’ and * tuum.’ 

It has been said that there is *no such thing 
as Arab embarrassment, and no such dignity as 
Arab dignity;’ but tlie Arab or the Kabyle, as 
we hinted in a former chapter, appears to great 
disadvantage in contact with the French, and 
seems to lose at once in Morale. 


Another day, there is a flutter in our little 
camp, for the mail ’ has come in, in the person 
of an active young orderly of Zouaves, who, 
leaving the bulk of his charge to come round by 
the road, has anticipated the regular delivery by 
some hours, scaling the heights with the agility 
of a cat, and appearing suddenly in our midst. 
If he had sprung out of the earth he could not 
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have startled us much more, and if ■ he had 
brought a message that all the troops were to 
leave Africa to-morrow, he could scarcely have 
been more welcome. 

And what has he brought to satisfy die crowd 
of anxious faces that assemble round the hut, 
dignified by die decoration of a pasteboard eagle 
and the inscription ^Btireau de Paste' It was 
scarcely as trying a position for an official, as that 
at our own Post-office at Sebastopol in Crimean 
days, although there was eagerness and crowding 
enough to perplex any distributor; but it was 
very soon over, in five minutes letters and papers 
were cast aside, and boredom had recommenced 
with the majority. It was the old story—the 
old curse of Algeria doing its work; the French 
officers are too near home to care much for 
‘ news,’ and hear too frequendy from Paris (twice 
a week) to attach much importance to letters. 
Newspapers w’ere the ‘pieces de rdsistance,’ but 
there was not much news in ^ La Pressed and 
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its fcuilUton consisted of two or three chap¬ 
ters of a translation of Dickens’ ‘Martin Chuz- 
zlewit ’; there was die ‘ Moniteur^ with lists of 
promotions in the army, and the usual announce¬ 
ment, that Napoleon, ‘ by the grace of God and 
the national will,’ would le\y new taxes upon the 
people; there was a provincial paper, containing 
an- account of die discovery of some mins near 
Carcassonne; there was ^Lc Follct' for ‘my 
lady commandant^ and a few other papers with 
illustrated caricatures and conundrums. 

Some of the letters were amusing, as w^e heard 
them read aloud; one was too quaint not to 
mention, it was from a bootmaker in Paris to 
his dear, long-lost customer on the Kabyle Hills. 
He ‘felt that he was going to die,’ and prayed 
‘ M"sietc le Lieutenant ’ to order a good supply of 
boots for fear of any sudden accident, ‘no one 
else could make such boots for Monsieur.’ And 
so on, including subjects of about equal import¬ 
ance, with the latest Parisian gossip, and intel-’ 
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ligence of a new piece at the ‘Variates.’ One 
other letter we may mention, that came up by 
the same post, to one other member of that little 
band, .perched like eagles on the heights; it was 
also unimportant and from home, and the burden 
of it was this—‘ Broadtouch ’ had stretched ten 
feet of canvass for a painting of one rolling wave, 
and ‘Interstice’ had studied the texture of a 
nut-shell until his eyes were dim. 

We finish tlic evening as usual with dominoes 
and coffee ; enjoying many a long, and delightful 
chit-chat witli OUr military friends. These plea¬ 
sant, genial, but rather unhappy gentlemen do 
not ‘ talk shop,’ it is tabooed in conversation, as 
strictly as at the ‘Rag’: but the stamp of banish¬ 
ment is upon their faces unmistakeably, and if 
they do speak of the service in answer to a ques¬ 
tion (now that the war is nearly over), it is in lan¬ 
guage tliat seems to say,—‘ all ye who enter here 
leave Hope behind.’ But opinions happily differ 
very widely, zve were reluctant to leave the Fort. 
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The Imperial Eagle crowned the heights of 
Beni-Raten, the red kepis was dotted thickly 
amongst the green foliage, the bugle was heard 
from several hills, as we went down the military 
road for the last time. It was late in the even¬ 
ing before we arrived at Tiziouzou, and the last 
figure that we saw in Kabylia—the last man 
that dwells in our recollection—^w^as neither Arab 
nor Kabylc.* In the Iialf light it might have 
been some antediluvian bird that haunted tliis 
region; at any rate it added to our experience 
of the ‘confusion of styles,’ with which this 
country abounds. 


See Krontispieee. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘ WINTER SIVALLOJVS: 

‘ Oh que ITiironclelle est bieii la type de la vraic Mgcssc, elle qui a 
sa cfTaccr dc son existcticc, ces longs hK'ers qui glacent ct cngonr- 
dissent! Dts que le soleil commence a dccroltre, sitAt que Ics 
plantcs jaunissent et qu’aux chaudes haleines da ZC-phyr succcdcnt 
les froides ra£des de Taquilon, elle s'envote prudemment .A tire d'ailes, 
vers les douccs regions cmliaumces dti Midi.’ 


E come down the hills and back t9 
Algiers, to find the winter in full 
bloom, and the ‘winter swallows’ in 
great force. In fact, so full of bustle is the 
town, and so frequent is the sight of English 
faces, and the sound of English voices, that it 
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hardly seems like the place wc had left a few 
weeks since. 

It has been said that English people love sun¬ 
shine and blue sky more than any other nation, 
and that the dwellers under the ‘ciel nebuleuse 
du nord,’ will go anywdiere to seek a brighter 
clime; and it is a fact, the importance of which 
is hardly realised in England, that the African 
sun is producing a crop of English residents that 
is growing rapidly, and taking firm root in the 
soil, in spite of siroccos, in spite of earthquakes 
—without a thought of colonization in the strict 
sense of the word, and without, it must be added, 
any particular love for the French people. 

The visitors, or tourists, are increasing also, 
and they are naturally, rather vulgarising our 
favourite places. Thus we hear of picnics at 
the Bouzareah, of balls at Mustapha, of ‘ trips ’ 
to Blidali by railway, and of ‘excursions to the 
gorge of La ChifFa and back’ in one day. 

An amusing chapter might be written upon 
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Algiers from the traveller’s point of view, but one 
or two touches will suffice, to show the easy and 
familiar terms, on which our countrymen and 
country-women invade this stronghold of the 
French ; once the * city of pirates ’ and the terror 
of Mediterranean waters. 

There is the cosmopolitan traveller, who, 
having * done Europe,’ finds Algiers, of course, 
rather ‘ slow^,’ by contrast; and there is the very 
matter-of-fact traveller, who finds it all vanity, 
and says,—‘Take ever so copious a stock of illu¬ 
sions w'ith you to the bright Orient, and within 
half-an-hour after landing, you are as bankrupt 
as a bank of deposit . . . and the end of it all 

is, that this city of the “ Arabian Nights ” turns 
out to be as unromantic as Seven Dials.’ There 
are lady travellers, who (enjoying special advan¬ 
tages by reason of their sex, and seeing much 
more than Englishmen of Moorisli interiors) are 
perhaps best fitted to write books about this 
country; there are proselytizing ladies, who come 
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with a mission, and end by getting themselves 
and their friends into trouble, by distributing 
tracts amongst the Moors; and there are ladies 
who (when their baggage is detained at one of 
the ports), endeavour to break down the barriers 
of official routine in an unexpected way. ‘The 
douAne did not choose to wake up and give us 
our luggage,’ writes one, ‘it was such a lazy 
douane; and though I went again and again and 
said pretty things to the gendarmes, it was of no 
use.’ 

Another form of invasion is less polite, but it 
has been submitted to with tolerable grace on more 
than one occasion. Here is the latest instance.' 

‘Being anxious to obtain a sketch of one of 
the quaint streets of the upper town, I wandered 
one morning up its dark alleys and intricate 
byeways; and wishing to establish myself at a 
window, I knocked at a promising door, and w^as 
answered by a mysterious voice from behind a 

* * Under the Palma,' by the Hon. Lews Wingfield London, 1867.' 
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lattice; the door opened of itself, and I marched 
upstairs unmindful of evil. In the upper court 
I was instantly surrounded by a troup of women, 
in the picturesque private dress of the Moorish 
ladies, unencumbered with veil or yashmak. 

‘ These ladies dragged at my watch-chain, and 
pulled my hair, until finding myself in such very 
questionable society, I beat a hasty retreat, flying 
down stairs six steps at a time, slamming the 
doors in die £accs of the houris, and eventually 
reaching the street in safety, while sundry slow 
Mussulmans wagged dieir beards and said that 
Christian dogs did not often enter such places 
with impunity.’ 

It is pleasant to see with what good tempered 
grace, both the Moors and the French take this 
modern English invasion. We setde down for 
die winter here and build and plant \dneyards, 
and make merry, in t(;ie same romping fashion 
that we do in Switzerland. We write to England 
about it, as if the coimtry belonged to us, and of 
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tlie climate, as if we had been the discoverers of 
its charms. But it is all so cozy and genial, and 
so much a matter of course, that we are apt to 
forget its oddity; we have friends in England 
who speak of Algiers with positive delight, whose 
faces brighten at the very mention of its name, 
and who always speak of going there, as of 
‘ going home.* 

We have principally confined our remarks to 
places near Algiers, omitting all mention of Oran 
and Constantine, because it is impossible to w'ork 
to much purpose if we travel about, and these 
places are worthy of distinct and separate visits. 
The longest journey that we would suggest to 
artists to make in one winter, would be to the 
cedar forests of Teniet-cl-HAd, because the scenery 
is so magnificent, and the forms of the cedars 
themselves, arc perhaps the wildest and most won¬ 
derful to be met witli in ^ any part of tlie world. 
Hitherto, almost the only sketches that we have 
seen of this mountain forest have been by our 
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own countrymen’and countrywomen, for French 
artists do not as a rule go fiar from Algiers. 

With a few notable exceptions,^ our experience 
of the works of Frenchmen in Algiers, has been 
anything but inspiring; we have known these 
artists closetted for weeks—copying and re-copy- 
ing fanciful desert scenes, such as camels djing 
on sandy plains, under a sky of the heaviest 
opaque blue, and with cold grey shadows upon 
the ground—drawing imaginary Mauresques on 
impossible housetops, and in short working more 
from fancy tlian from facts; producing, it may 
be, most saleable pictures, but doing themselves 
and their clientelles, TiO other good thereby. It 
seems ungracious to speak tlius of people from 
whom we invariably received civility and kind¬ 
ness ; but the truth remains, we found them liard 
at work on ‘ pot-boilers ’ for exportation, and 
doing, like the pliotographers, a flourishing trade. 

‘ Wc shall not be accused of alluding in this category to such 
painters as the late Horace Vernc-t; or to GCrome, Fcctc, and others 
who study here in winter time. 
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We should endeavour to spend most of our 
time in the country, if we wish to make pro¬ 
gress. If we stay in Algiers we shall of course 
be liable to some interruptions; we shall be too 
comfortable and perhaps become too luxurious. 
We must not dream away our time on a Tiu-key 
carpet, or on our terrassey charming though the 
view may be. There is too much scent of henna, 
too strong a flavour of coffee and tobacco, there 
are, in short, too many of the comforts of life; 
we^ had better be off to tlie hills, where die air 
is cooler, and where we can live a free life under 
canvass for a while.’ 


• It may not be thought very practical to suggest much sketch¬ 
ing h) the open air, as the light is generally considered too tryipg, 
and the glare too great, for any very successf.il work in colour. 

The tropical vegetation in i^lgeria gives continual shade and shelter, 
and the style of architecture, witJi cool open arcades to the houses, 
is admirably adapted for work ,* but failing the ordiQ.iry means of 
shelter, mucli may be done under a large umbrella, or from an 
ordinary military tent In the Paris Exhibition of 1867, tlicrc 
were some portable, wooden Swiss houses, tliat seemed con¬ 
structed for sketching purposes, as the)' could be taken down 
almost as easily as a tent, and removed from one place to another. 
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A few months, spent amongst the mountains, 
will have a wonderfully bracing effect on Euro¬ 
peans, because both tlie eye and the mind will 
be satisfied and refreshed; although, it is a 
curious fact that on the uneducated, such scenes 
have little, or no, influence. 

\V e shall not easily forget ‘ tlie splendid comet 
of Arab civilization that has left such a trail of 
light behind it,’ but cannot help remarking that 
neitlier the Arab in a state of nature, nor the 
Moor surrounded by every refinement and luxury^ 
seem to be much influenced by the grace and 
beauty around them; and in diis tliey do not 
stand alone, for it is, as we said, a notable fact^ 
that contact with what is beautiful in scenery 
or in art, is of itself of little worth.^ 

What shall we say of the Sicilian peasant girl, 
born and bred on the heights of Taormina ? 

* To reverse the pexsition—it is a fact, whidi may be proved by 
statistics, that there is as much, if uot mote, benevolence, forbear¬ 
ance, and mutual help, existing amongst the lower classes in tJic 
‘ black country,’ as in any other part of the United Kingdom. 
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What of the Swiss girl who spends her life*, 
knee-deep in newly-mown hay? Does beautiful 
scenery seem to inspire them witii noble thoughts ? 
Does being ‘face to face with Nature/ as the 
phrase goes, appear to give them refined tastes, 
or to elevate their ideas? Does it seem to lead 
to cleanliness, to godliness, or any other virtue ? 
The answer is almost invariably, ‘No;’ they 
must be educated to it, and neither the present 
race of Arabs nor Moors are so educated. They 
do not seem to appreciate the works of their 
fathers, and will, probably before long, fall into 
the way of dressing themselves and building 
dwellings, after the style of their conquerors. 

With Europeans it is just the reverse, and the 
most educated and refined amongst us, are learn¬ 
ing more and more to value, what an Eastern 
nation is casting off. We submit to the fashions 
of our time not without murmurs, which are 
sounds of hope. We put up with a liideous 
costume and more hideous streets—from habit 
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or necessity as the case may be—but even custom 
will not altogether ‘ deaden the senses to a love 
for the beautiful. In costume this is especially 
noticeable. 

What is it that attracts the largest audiences 
to ‘burlesque’ representations at our theatres? 
Not the buffoonery, but the spectacle. The 
eye robbed of its natural food, seeks it in a 
number of roundabout ways—but it seeks it. 
What made the American people crowd to 
Ristori’s performances in New York, over and 
over again ? Not the novelty, not alone for the 
sake of being able to say that they had been there; 
but for the delight to the eye in contemplating 
forms of classic beauty, and the delight to tlie 
ear in hearing the poetry of the most musical 
language in the w’orld, nobly spoken, although but 
few of the audience could understand a word. It 
was a libel upon the people to suggest that their 
attending these performances was affectation; it 
was an almost unconscious drawing out of that 
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natural love for the beautiful, which is implanted 
somewhere, in every human breast, and which, in 
tliis case perhaps, gave the American audience a 
temporary relief from smartness, and angularity 
of body and mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUSION. 



F the foregoing sketches have seemed to 
some of our readers, a thought too 
slight and discursive, and to be want¬ 
ing in detail; it is because, perhaps, they have 
reflected a little too naturally, the habit of a 
painter s mind, and have followed out the prin¬ 
ciple of outdoor sketching, which is to ‘hit off* 
as accurately as possible, die various points of in¬ 
terest that come under observation, and, in doing 
so, to give colour rather than detail, and to aim 
principally at the rendering of atmosphere and 
effect. 
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. But for this, perhaps, most readers will be 
tliankfiil, and for two reasons. First, because it 
is a fact, that English people as a rule, care little 
or nothing for Algeria as a colony—tliat tliey 
never have cared, and probably never will. 
Second, because, in spite of the assertion of a late 
writer, that ‘Algeria is a country virtually un¬ 
known to Englishmen,* wc believe that the Eng¬ 
lish public has been literally inundated with books 

< 

of travel and statistics, on this subject. 

It is only in its picturesque aspect, and as a 
winter residence for invalids, that Algiers will 
I ‘ ever claim mucli interest for English people; 

! and even in picturesquencss, it falls far short of 
i other cities well known to Englishmen. There is 
nothing in costume to compare with the bazaars 
of Constantinople, or in arcliitecture, to the by¬ 
streets of Trebizond; but Algeria is much more 
accessible from England, and that is oiu* reason 
for selecting it. It has one special attraction, 
in which it stands almost alone, viz., that here 
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we may see the two great tides of cmlization— 
primitive and modern—tlie East and the West 
—meet and mingle without limit and without 
confusion. There is no violent collision and no 
decided fusion ; but the general result is peaceful, 
and we are enabled to contemplate it at leisure; 
and have such intimate and quiet intercourse 
with the Oriental, as is nowhere else to be met 
witli, we believe, in the world. 

In speaking thus enthusiastically of the advan¬ 
tages of Algeria, let us not be supposed to under- 

I 

value the beauties of England, or its unapproach¬ 
able landscape and mountain scenery. The 
‘ painter s camp ’ in the Highlands, is no doubt, 
tile right place for a camp, but it is not the only 
right place; the spot where it was pitched is 
covered with snow as we write these lines. More¬ 
over, it is not given to everyone to be able to 
draw trees, and it is a change and relief to many, 
to have landscape work that does not depend 
upon their successhil delineation. 
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In fine, for artists, Algiers seems perfect; a 
cheap place of residence witli few ‘distractions,* 
without many taxes or cares; with extraordinary 
opportunities for the study of Nature in her 
grandest aspects, and of character, costume, and 
architecture of a good old type. 

But what they really gain by working here is 
not easily written down, nor to be explained to 
others; nor is it all at once discovered by them¬ 
selves. It lias not been dinned into their ears by 
rote, or by rule, but rather inhaled, and (if we 
^ may so express it) taken in with the atmosphere 
they breathe. If they have not produced any¬ 
thing great or noble, they have at least infused 
more light and nature into their work, and have 
done something to counteract the tendency to 
that sickly sentimentality and artificialism, that 
is the curse of modern schools. 

We have been led to insist, perhaps a little 
too earnestly, on the good effects of sound work 
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on a painter’s mind, by the thought of what some 
of our foremost artists are doing at the present 
time. When painters of the highest aim and 
most refined intelligence, seem tending towards a 
system of mere decorative art; when Millais 
paints children, apparently, to display their dress, 
and devotes his great powers as a colourist almost 
exclusively to imitative work; when Leighton 
cultivates a style of refined Platonism which is 
not Attic and is sometimes scarcely human ; when 
other painters of celebrity, that we need scarcely 
name, spend their lives upon the working out 
of effective details; when the modern develop¬ 
ment of what is called Prac-Raphaelitism, seems 
to remove us farther than ever from w'hat should 
be the aim of a great painter, we may be pardoned 
for insisting upon the benefits of change of air 
and change of scene. 

But not only to artists and amateurs—to those 
fortunate people whose time and means are as 
as much at their own disposal as the genii of 
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Aladdin’s lamp; to those who can get ‘ordered 
abroad’ at the season when it is most pleasant to 
go; to those who live at high pressure for half 
the year, and need a change—not so much per¬ 
haps, from winter’s gloom—as from the ‘clouds 
that linger on the mind’s horizon;’ to all who 
seek a ‘ new sensation,’ we would say, once more 
—pay a visit to the ‘city of pirates,’ to the 
‘ diamond set in emeralds,’ on the African shore. 
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‘TRAVELLING IN SPAIN/ 

WIT]I NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIO.KS. 

* Thit //main/ vMtmie, dfdienJttl tht Rigki Hm. E. Hortman, MJ^., by hit late private 
taeretary, admircMyfnlJiU itt author! deeifpi, %akUh xaat “ to record, aim My and ea*ily, the ob^rr- 
vatioH! ^ ordinary Enpith traveUert rititing the principal ciiiet of S^in?' The traoe/lert mhoee 
adventure! are here recorded were, henuever, totnetning tnore thttu ordinary olaervert. Some arlitU 
being ^ the party, have given graceful evidence of their observation! in some e/irited sketches of 
Spanish sce^ and Sfanish life. Them are no Uu than nineteen of these illnsiraliout. tame by 
fokn Pkiilip, R.A.l and the ornaments at the beginning ami close tfeach chapter are fac-simues of 
embroideries brought from Cmnatla, The whoU volume, in its getting np and apfeanince, it mast 
attractive ; and the Mteriptiont of Spanish men and women are singularly interesting. At the end 
there is an APrsNDix or kol'TKS, which will be invaluaide to iUt intending traveiUrt in Spain.' 
—Son. 

* Air, lilaehbum Aetehes the aspects if the street! with eousiderabie humour, and with a correctuea 

which will be admittid by all who have basked in the sunshine of the I'uerta del Pall blAi.u 

‘ CArETTB. 

'A delighiftd booh is Mr. Blackburn'i volume upon * 7'ravelling in Spain.’ Its artistic appearance 
it a credit to the publishers as well at to the author. 7'he pictures are ef ike best, and to it the text, 
whick ghvt a very clear and practical account of Spanish travel, that it nnapfeeledly lively, andfull 
^shrewd and accurate notes upon Spanish character.’—'E.yucViiHiiv. 

* Mr, Blachbum's volume it on guite a different frisuipie from that of Irving and Caley. He 
does not aspire to present Spedn as it affected him,—but .Spam at it it. He hat admirably 
succeeded in sketching the timal character of each of the cities that he visited. 7 he bool: it delig^ 
fully illustrated by several weU-known hands. Mr. I'hitlip's ’ L oteria Racionate' gfves to perfectiou 

the .Spanish girls coquettish beauty; and Air. Enndgren't ‘ Patio Lffe ’ it a charmtng bit, where you 
see the twinkle ^ dancing feet, and may almost fancy you hear the tinkle <f the castanets. —I*KEi9tv. 

' A truthful and pUvuant txcord of the adventures ef a party of ladies and gentlemen—an accom¬ 
plished ana artistic iittic company of friends'—lisijc. 


Deroy Bvo., tSr. | 

‘THE PYRENEES/ 

I 

IVITir ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS BY GUSTAVE BORE. \ 

* This handsome volume will confirm the opinion of those who hold, that M, Dors's real strength 

lies in iandteabe. Mr. Blackburn's share in the work is pleasant and readable, and it really vUiat ' 

it pretends to he, a description of summer life at French watering-places. It it a bona fide record of ! 

htt own exp'riences, Md without nther that abominable smarfness, or that ditmai book-making, j 

which are the characleristict of too many illustrated books.'— V».u. Mall CArBTTB. j 

‘ Mr. Blackburn has accomplished his task with the eau and pleasaulness to be e.rpcctcd of the 1 

.tutkor of ' 7'ravelling in Spain.’ He writes graphically, sometimes with humour, always Tike a I 

gentlnnan, and without a tract or tings offalss sentimsnt; in short, this it as acetptaUe a book as 
wt have seen for many a doy.’—ATHKUMlJU. | 

* The author of this volume has spared no pains in hit endeavour to present n work which shall I 

bo worthy of public approlation. He hM secured three eiemeuts favourable to a large encccst,—a 
popular and fascinating subject, esequisite illustrative sketches from an artist of celebrity, and letter- I 
press dictated by an excellent judgment, neither tedious by iu prolixity, nor curtailed to the emission ' 

qf any circumstance worth rtcerding.'—YHMS&, J 

‘ .A general, but painstaking account, by a culiivaied Englishman, of the general impressien, step 
by step, which an ordinary Rnglishuusn, tmveUingfer hit pleature, would derive front a visit to the | 

waisring-flatts of the Pyrenees .'—| 
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{J/lry, ijSdia:. 

LITEBATtJHfi, WORKS OF REFERENCE ANl> 

EBUCATrOTJ. 

ENGLISH CATALOGUE OE BOOKS; 

ATlna the Ant? uf of ^rerj bnclc pabLiiMrt 

rrmn 1BS5 W ISitS, [a luJtljfiari ffl ttc titlq, tiiTlcfe, gud 
figbl IgiifT, in one ^nbol^oc. An ifiitiirgi}' jiKn- -wou-k, ecjin- 
iLnlns tbe CofiFrigliti thn ■"■ Ltaidcii end 

tbe "-BrLtiea Cfttn.lojiiTie.'"' Odk: Ibjck vvJume- otTBOO 

h alf moTfw*, 45*. 

Tile aujipSsiQMtit ef the books during IttfiT, uid bidci: tker^' 

io Df Eub^pAtS, uonr rpulj', price 2x, 



LNDEX TO THK SUBJECTS OF BOOKS EUBLISEED 

iCf THE XJbflTEE KltfODOM DUBlHU THE LAST TWJI^TY 
TTEA H6—IfliJ-iMJ. CMit»ininf m insny « 7i,[}M) nifcrcE™?^ undof 
HnbjccCi, Ad ai ta caBafS luimedlbLe rBfcrcncc ta Lbs bOulIB Ob fbo 
euhject Ketiolrod. enck givib^ title, pike^ ud ilatc. 

vnluabjc Api^ccdcccB a£A nldb f;Jyeji---A, eonbiuiiii]^ Ibll JistB of bil 
LLbta?lcB, 6tiL1ectl«t<B, Scnn, and ^IIxcellnnLeB—and » lout ef 

LLtcfarp ScccfticE, Frluting BoclBlieg, Ood tliicLr lotin. One TbL. nyol 
£^'dl McnTorci, 1^. flf. 

yD|.b[ne IIl [rcm. IB^T, in pDcpacntleit. 

THE PUDUrSlIEBS- CiKCULATl. AND GENERAL RE¬ 

CORD HF BaiTlRH ARE FOREIGN LLTKRaTL-RE; jjiiriiip a 

trnOBOript of tbe title-page of e™pr ™:]i pnblubad in CIttJk BtiWH, 
bnri evv'J rrark cF JutBn&t pnbllsIlBd hbnbd, 'Witli LidLB of B.1] tka pub' 
iubioe keoBCB. 

Pabliabcd rcgcdarly Qd (he IbC uid Ifltli ef «7Bcy ^[oatl], ajid Jbnntt^ed' 
pcxt ireete &]] pnrti nf tbic mccld cn poynieat d! Kr. p<;r ainiinii. 

TJ3E A^tERTCAK CATALOGUE, OR li^JGLISH GUIUE 

TO AMERICAN LLTERaTUREj glTJua tbe full title cJ ejLffiTicJ 

WofIiB pabtLsbed la tbe Ouited Btatcx et ArDcrica Bibce ibe ISOQ, 
WLcIl nupavial r4;fErcuce td Uk Wbrlci af iar4nat t« Umat Riitiun, 
with tiu: BiuB, price, pLarc, dctc of pubLicatiooi, aad LcUJub p^et. WEtll 
cuiiiprebcaHrc Isdu. S^a. Aka Suppleineat, Sni, id. 


Low &nd 


£ 


TJjo Hcjidy-Baok of Fabarit Emd Copyrf^tit Law EngJiali and 

f OfEl^a. Uy JairiQB Frucr, j£iq, Pdfit Bra, dotb, is^ -Bd. 

A Conciaa SulnioaxT of t^ 6 Ijair ofBneliah ajid Ftench CajivTi^lit 

LftHf a.ntt lDt£rQB.t»i]kL Lair, bj PetSf ^7^. Ijoie. tl, 

Tlie Bonk of Hie Soiinat; bein^ Solectintia, ivith an Esfifty CHI 
^□□netl and SdOatt^l'TX. Sy Clui lalcLei^b nant. Edited, Iram Hid 
AI3. A^jLidita, by d. Ad^tma Inn. S toIi, pHn? 134. 

‘‘ J’AS S^/ttiiaa ictmiit «/ {Hcrutvs aiMiHciJ m eriTjr jfffjr/'—Ratuf illiy 

£riAe ifjf JQsff^ dJwi nil ^nr; ilE it rflfTTTiujnj."—-ExmOiiicT, 

“ Jf/^ijiff a bnof: of tvM'l iMttM ^ OKt* 

at\({ tf/' tSi/tr ilfiffltlFiTfI VTOuti aixa f>f CAjtC StiitivnicAi cuJtrhtdii iznCtm 

ll'.i.'(A mu nnic m miiwj IMWff i\M His ^mui, BiWffli 

n 1.4nK^)(dr dHurKTiii^ fajTst: 2'hc '' ^dui^' af ifa iScui^ 

Wt^ fAimliliH: a iiH\l i'^«; Jul'd/i’MPi' f>S Krfi (ja frf J^^UsA 

it n VIOi'f* i^dcrrrt auil 'Looilnn lle^ irW. 

David Gvfty 5 and otiisr Essayri, tb iofly on Fuetry. By liinbcrt 

BHubaaiUl. aatkof nf '''Lnadiaa .^t'Ardi Jq eqa 

vnL, 3'n.F.. Brc?. prtrt Bf.. 

“ TJ\t i/OsSt it ifitt in jTcsirjn qi nvft at arfyfnr the 6iiv/rijpfiinjl 

aufiy ^al JtoLiil Onj,—rfa esr/^,^ cj/’ ^r*rA ^nrf ij(/]fi i^l!^^■£Si^ 
pvl^er^^ filtii a aihWiniF renimjvatttiaarct j/irt/iiiS,—nitafar ircrl^uL jHlil^rpO 
^criniiiiil 17Tii^m^i^ MCJilT^ ttl ttacl-^ aff:riYi!^le^f^ Kc mimitt 

Tctt\ awisCfliui^—mi jjasirv, ajuUitc nif^oUL mid flim* if^VS aiad;ni 
yVfCl slusnldpiil infLYt thitSAJ‘ —.^[>ni;(4tor. 

EngUsh Eind Scaicll EnJiadB^ ^C- A n eicfcenelTC Colieetinii. Do- 
cpiuiil u a CumpLundeiil li tliM' ^'iirlfa nf th-n D;ri tttlL PAtta, A.Rd -etDbrii^iqp 
baiO'ly all (lit a-a^iicDt ojiil T'jDajLiDDoiy UaLLadi Both nif l^jilojid. uid 
9c.3tlaii4, in nil Iba liiri)iOICtn.a1 vuintita ar bTai in -vilkb tbay nrccntinit^ 
-^Ltk Notlt^ «r tlin liindaud. UnlLodn aF nlliEr Natlniii- F^lUtnd kv P. Jl 

Child, DEiT faitlDn, ffidetd by ttiie EtdicdiC'. Svntt. fca^ ?]cdli,sj'. ^ canN. 
Xij^ PcirtratCa of ShnT(£|lcana ^ ^’itJl an libcEiioiiineLon of tba 

AuChcntLcltj, nitd n Hi$lqtcy nf lIu: varlvna Uq>mK^(^1[Mi^ nf tbs- FiML 
illdrii^aCied bT Pbatnymylin Ilf qutbeatln aad KiCEivad PueexuLLs. Ennim 
3lni, Klf.; nr -witb. i'bDt□pm]^ll CJ tbe Will^ ££ii. 

EtcHniond anil lla Icibabitantaj ftoisv tbe Oldon Titnfc With 

Mesurita ud youy by Rkhaml OrJap. WJtli IlLaiLrntiaqi. Fnct 3 tvl 
lOi. Bd. 

Tko CuOKjjl^ito Fnfltical Worlii of pToTin Miitniij wi th i Life of the 

AntboX : nnd. a Verbal Indaa CDnEoJniD^ □pTrujidii ^ Sfl.QOn rnFCEeuiCU tn 
a1] lli« Fnemi, By CbcLxlen PuEtar ClavaLuid. Ktvi JiiliLitaL. Sviy, Ifjr 
Ear Majotity’B Mciils: e a Iltatary of tlid Feat Ofbciei Atid an 
XbdixEitrjaV A-Ctvunb -nf Its Pr-filEnt Cnqiliticn. Py Wiq- Xf^ljia, nt Ibn 
□nnETni Post OlRnn, Snd edic^nn, VRTjwd, and Eolnt^d, wiiL n Pbeto- 
^ipble P^YtJCnii 4>r Sir Rawlud IlLll. Small pH.t 3 vik Bit, 

Wi iieridet^ llWttToi a jnnd <m»EiCli?i1*f Ailfthy of (Ae nxE aadpn^tti 
if 2Ai iluE-^&E in i/at cojttiir^, in cnruLEcCwxn lath uit^ 1 Ai rp- 

qmrc/rrcitJtimd wit\ tl\f mciMKr; (Itid ^ei iitar vrtr tsm/iat frAimmy tn 
ihe j^ojt ettrt miJ rfit^mcE irAicA /ui^r fkYiriy is«e jffy, 

Ltwint an irfeid jtfluM stm- fa A^lVS larji fa fHin. a i/Jiaur nf /^L, ' J-Ier 

jWayciitjjj'j UMiSt " clfiiiHMJ ta iahj! if I iimni Rt n rentiy wfai oiafi nf rt^ 
ftrsuen tni ikt htjtnrff <f iftA Souf. Wi Amrtn'fjF rpcmwiSfJId: iS aj fl 
OiSFPUffMt/ tarf^l pfrAs™i™ei?."^Sa!qjiriy RerJeTT. 

►' In. cnitn nrswit, inp fciW lJ»fy tit titp thii Hr. L^Kim't 1«A fr it mwl 
tWi/vl mid MHipfdEfl flfid—M ie CAaJ ^ptJif fe pna infu fAiA/^iuft ^ dtrtw 
J3tw2iiAAirtit End /ijrpfytifi- ^isiriny la An™ Ainti out iitd&idiajri 
prsK'."—Hnadpif. 
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A History of Banks for Savings; including a full account of the 
oriflD aad progreas of Mr. OlaasConfl's reoeat pmdentiol naasurw. By 
VfitlUm Lewioi, Aalkor of Uar Hajestj^a MaiU." 8vo. cloth. L2t. 
The Origin and ilistory of the English Language, and of the 
aarly literature it emhodlM. By the Hon. Oeorea P. Marth. U. 8. 
Miniitar at Turin, Author of ** Lecturaa on the Bueiish LanKuace.'* 
8ro. cloth extra, 16r. 

Lectures on the English Language 5 forming the Introductory 
8eri«e to the foregoing Work. By the laiae Auwor. 8va Cloth, 16f. 
Thie U the only author's aditlou. 

Man and Nature; or, Physical Geograplyr as Modified by Human 
Action. By Ocorge P. Blanh, Author of “ litmus on the Bngliah Leu* 
guaM," He. 8 to . cloth, lir. 

‘*Mr. Marsh, well known at the author ((f two of the Meet tcholariy 
works yet puhtiehed on the £nylisk lanyuaffe. set* himseff in excellent 
tpirit, aitd with tmitiaue leeamng, to indtotle the dtaraeter, and, aporoxi- 
mately, the extent of the ehmptt produced by human aetion in the pnytiad 
eonditim of the globe ice inhabu. In four dwUione qf hi* work, iff. 
JUartk trace* the history of AtiMint inaxtttry at thoicn i>$ the extensiv* 
nodifieation and ext(rpotio» of omniai and xrgelnide life m the wood*, thi 
waters, and the smtds: and, tn a conctudiny Copter, be discuste* the pro* 
hnble and postibU geographical change* yid to be xcrongkt. The whM of 
Mr. Marw* book is an MOguent thowing of the duty ^ cecre in the estao- 
iithment ef lutrmoay beUoeen man’s life and the fortes of natwre. so at te 
bring to their highest point t the fertility of the sotl, the vigour of the animat 
life, and the ealubrUy gf the dt/nate, on which iro hate'to depend for the 
physical well-being of oumAiMif.''—Examioer. 

Dr. Worcester’s New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Laaguage. Adapted for Library or College Refereiirc, coinpris* 
Ing 40,000 Words more ttiao Johason'i Dirtiouary, and 2S0 pages moone 
thou the Qearto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In ooe Voluma royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price Sis. biL Half rossia, 2L 2*. The Cheapest 
Book error pablishea. 

** The roIoiDca bofbre us show a vast amount of diligence $ bnt with 
Weheter it is diligence' in combLnatton with fanciflilness,—with Wor- 
eester in eomhinatVon with good sense and judgment. Worccater'a is the 
soberer and safer book, and maybe prououncedTUie beet existing English 
Loxiron.*'— Atherunan, 


The Ladies’ Reader 1 with some Plain and Simple Rules stnd In* 
strnclions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a rari^ of Selecttons 
for Exercise. By Oco^e Vandenboff^ M.A., Author of “ The Art of Elo¬ 
cution.*' Frap. Svo. Cloth. Sc. 

The Clerical Assistant: an Elocutionary Guide to the Reading 
of the Scriptures and the liturgy, eevend pawoget being marked far 
Pitch and Emphasis: with some Observations on Clcricsu Bronchltns. 
By l^orgo Vandenboff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 8s. M. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
stmclionfl la Qcetnre, aad aa Appendix of Oratorical, Poecicnl and Pro* 
inatie extracts. By George Vundenhoff, M A. Third Edition. 5s. 

An English Grammar. By Matthew Green. New edition re¬ 

vised. ISmo. cloth, Lt. bd. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. New Edition. 8vo. I8s. 

Tho snperiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over oil others 
by the fnlnees of ite qnotatioas, the including In the vocabulary proper 
namea, the dietinKuisbing whether the derivatiTo is claesical or owwwise, 
the exactness of uie referenoee to the original aathnrx, and in the priee. 

*• Euery page bears tfu impress of isutustry and care ,”—Athenaram. 

« The bestLi^ Dietianary, whether far the echolar or advanced *tu- 

•• We never taw tuck a book peiblished at tueh a prios."—Examiner. 



Simjysetn iow and UoJs 


The I’arffi wid Fruit of UJd, Prs™ Vii^l. T3y i Markat Gsr- 

d^i£r. It. 

UaiMe ad CcElura ► nr, Uia Dw^ingis of thft PtoplOr By Ttioniaa 

H-iirt, Seq.,. QaiT]iiti:F...nt^tbit. f rapL 1j. 

A Few Hldta fin nnovio^-'WitU^ atk without ppofesaicnal flawat- 

Anifie. u Ceu^rt Odli:in,1n Fcap. cbCh, bt- 

A Handbonk to tbe CharhiB& cf Ldmcib. By Sampsooo X/>w^ 
Ifiq- CtyiDp^isinR ADQaii,n.t □/ Djivtorfb «iiF BBO [aAtlfUiuHifi able A? Id 
L addflu »d Iti A tu tba BanavnErnt aitd tka Utifat^ 

taaatc. Clnfh ILmip, Is'. 

Th* Uharltlca of LfmdoTi ■ an AciimmC of tbs Origin^ Oparnti&n&j 

and jrcuiarii] Canditlcin ttt tba 'C}i*tlt(ible> fldsniicinDatr anil Rtli^niia 
InBtifntinnx ai Lanilon. Bt Sampnn Lavr, JnaL Elb [pQbliL'atiM 

luajittd ian6j. Wjfb an AJpliaTjdttfai BujiJmaTr of I'^e wtnlE cnrrccU:^ 
io April 19ET. Clc^diij. 

l^rincB AJberCt Giddan PrecieptB. Seioad JSdiiion, WEtii l^EiMn- 

A BldDnrinl tnF Ihc- B/inn : rirtUpriBllli; MimlHia aOTid 

ExUartt itMSi Afldreut^ of Hii late Rnpal IlipboEtn. Mnny aow int 
tbii QTtE tiiBE EatlatUiE noil cilI«ID1|j MTL^ii^ed. With an iLdt^. 

10mo. beo.'ilttfhLL? printed tin tnned paper, e1g 4 b,^E£. cd^EE^ 2i. Cii. 

OiiT Little Ohm ib Heavon t 'Thiingrhtii in I^oee and Verse, e^' 

lErtfld frrnn tfiE WriUBfiB J fCiVMirie* Alichtirs i *5111 FpMitispiEEe bEHT 

Sir JasbltP HeynEiliiii. .Bwp, ^d. cin'h. enlrik, St. Bd. 

Rofa! ]^[Lys. With Pi-octwad Hiitta on Farminfr and A^rienl- 
turo-l AfuQitMtaie. Py Ik. Mar'i'l, .AntlioT of lifr-rerioinT i EflclialBr.'* 
1 net, peiL ^in. -with nnmErDiiB 11LllBtTfttiffins^ Ktr 

Tbti Eijok of tJifl Hand ; or, tbe Scuincd of Bfridern Pntni&tn'r 
Chisfly umdine tttha ElyttBinn aJ D'AijjenLifiiy Aad Deriaral]™. By 
A. H. Qcaip, IJ.A- Cnrtm Std. Is, 6^, 

On the Preservation of CJornmnna iti tbo Ueighbonrbgnd of Lotl- 
den and ntbtr tarvp TcnviiH ; Sue £SBByB na tke legal aoA niStAflcnl 
Part flf UiH ftoeaciMi eu lUe Righti. of t** Pnblir nail nl the t-cnid" 
of MiiiariiL tD 'which tfia Fri^a nl&Ted by Hcdry W. Fsrh, Kan., nf 
WlBiblednn keuBA S.W., were nwof^ci. Wy 1. John W. li^aJew, 
FeIIdw gf Qjuieh'E CellgaT], OrdEi^d; S, Wl P. Beale, LewLiltain ; 
■Ortaripfl Crtmp, IBddle rempla: Hgnrr Hi^Ih licctinir, ISt, Johii'E 
Olcfard; Rgbert lladter, nr. A.n Barhitail; EiJpMT LAL'IfhXTt, Sa'nlci-roWL 
flvg, clsth, ptJte H?. , . - , 


T^e Bayard Series. 

CHDlGfi CDMPASdUNABLE BUOKS FDE llUME AND ABROAD., 
CO If PB Til WO 

HiaToar, BioeujAPmf, travel, EBaAVfi^ noveletteb, etlv 

Which, ntuler AA Editor of known taate und ability, WtS3 bc very 
choicaJy printed at tbo Ghiswtek Press j with VignethJ Title-puige, 
^otgs, and Index ^ t1lC [tim being' to insure pcriuanan t Tains, as 
we]]_iK prosent aEUffWtiVGElfiSS, and to render eaob Tn(nmc an Jto- 
quisitiOn to the libraries of ft tlOW genoiation of readerE, Si ae, ft 
hdnclSordO ICiuo. boainrf HesibTe In doth ojicra^ gtlt &fges, 
AvOf Aghig about 3^0 pogss. 

Each Volume, complete in itself, price Half-a-croivn. 
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List of Publimtlons. 


The Bayard Seriea,— 

THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. Prom 

th« Fraocli of the Lojral Surrant, M. d« Berville, and oUien. Bjr B. 
Walfwrd. With IntndacUou and Noio^fay the Editor. 

** Praise of him mut walk the earth 
For e^-vr, and to noble dee^ give birth. 

This Is the bapp)r warrior; this is he 

That every nuui In arms would wish to be."— XVerritworth. 

SAINT LOUIS, KINO OF FRANCE. The cariou# and 

choracterisiie Life «f this Uonorth by De JoinrUla. Trasslated by 
James Hatton. 

“ St. Ltmi* nod kit nontpirnioiu, at deteriML by JoiweUlt, na< onty in 
their glutetun^ armoitr, but f« tkeir everyday atiire, are broufikt nearer 
to ws, Aetouie uUeUigUde to ns. and teach, w lettont of iinniajUfy rekidi roe 
can kam/nm men oniy, ami not from tainta and keroe*. Here liea the 
real valve ^ real hudory. It wident our raind* and ottr heartt, and yirM 
ns that true knotHedye of tka rtoHd and efkvnuxn natart in all its jdutaea 
rokieh bad few mji ym'it tn Ihr short rfmn y their otcn bfe, and ia the nar- 
roto rpkere of their friends ojiif tnttniea. T>'e ortn hardly iMtiryine a batter 
book for 6(^s to rewd or for men to fronder ever ."— ^Timee. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. Comprising all 

his Prose Works; the Celebrated Charaeter of Cromwell,Cntterof^ls- 
man Btrest, &c. &e. With life, NoUe, and Illnstratsoiu by Dr. Hard and 
others. Newly edlteA 

" Praised in his day at a grant Prett the head qf the tekool qf poets 
called metaphyaieal, he is noio chie/ty known by those prose essays, ail too 
short, ami all too few, icAi^ rrhetlierfor thouaht or for expression, have 
rarely been exeeUed by any writer m any nmynoyr."—slory BosscH 
Ultfwd's RscoUections. 

^ Cbwdry's prose stamps hist at a man ofyemina, and an improver of the 
Bn/fUsh tangnoffs ."— ^Tboe. Campbell. 

ABDALLAH AND THE POUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 

By Edouard Laboullwye, of the Frsaeb Academy. Translated by Mary 
L. Booth. 

One of the noblest and parest Fixneh stories ever written. 

TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON THE 

FIRST. 

A foinpiialion from the 6rst eonrees af this great man’s sArctrd and 
often prof/hetie thavyhis, firming the best inner life of the most extraordb 
nary utan of modem times. 

VATHEK, by William Beckflurd. 

In /irc/etmtiOM. 

CAVALIER AND PURITAN SONGS, by Honry Motley. 


“ If the pnldishrrs go anas they have byun, they will haptfvraished vs 
with one if the mast vttlvable ani attroeirva aeries tf books that Hans tear 
been issnedfrom the yrese."—Bnnduy Times. 

“ Thare has. perhaps, never been prodneed anything more admirabls 
either ns regards sifter or nuinner.’*—Oxford Time*. 

“• The »Ty«rrf ijfertee' is a perfect nuimd tf eheapneas and of exqvieitt 
t.nste in the binding and getting up. We hope and odieve that these deli¬ 
cate atorscl* of choxes literature will be irufe^ and grate/ally tosle/uned.” 

Nonconfnrmist. 



Bitrtipson iow and CoJt 


The Genik Life Series. 

Frintefl in Ehevir, OQ Tcmfidtar, and huntl^oiiicty bnufld* 

fnlUjidg BuiTalilH Vy^nmGS Ebr FitiSCntSf 

Fr\fx Csl hi(A ; w" w* ^ Oa, 6d. 

j, 

TffE GENTT-.Til uru. Etesmya in Aid of FnnniUipn of 

about lift tee ’WOTlIiT). Esstiys by til* Antlitn' of *^Thfi 

LWfei^'’ - -d- H 

^ A »nt t&i}f (fl <Teri il at «nar pos* wifA&Mf ^Isduij xotta AaiJ^ 

uiJW^ add^nJb'^dAiWo’c dfttonf*, flTi pflMTflJ miei dll' WEmiiJp W pnf^^iaSj 
iSi Cliaitliaian. 

rAMILTAH W03SDS. An IndKi Vferboruinj or Q^rtAtion 

Hmilbcell. AffisTrUui: Ml mniEdliJte JUftTCEice tfl Ptmae^ dm fl a cute act* 
lliat ^^iTt btoim* MllbtiJwl Sb tlie EasISEH UTii[iniff«. anil E&- 

Llirced Edltimi, 

■' 77ic 2 iml f^dtBjuviricdzdKtiify wfJuint Htdi wrf.'i- ^JVtwi 

tffl rr^rrj/ lUrttry tn&ifj Iv dAs afrfp^‘ ** 

^^Vd et'pA'f itidA (tK Aona-rt niioj'Aci'a,''—’]i:i»JaSn«T- 

IV. 

like unto CHIU&T. A OAV trapaliUion of tJia ^De Junta- 

tiona fJbrUti,^ Ututlly otfliibeil to 'JJiminH i KcbijiJb. 'Witli a VJynttta 

from DD UrijfLDal Prawinff by Sdr Tliflaou LawifUJlca- 

fiy«H ppt frp jjfeiPit^ I'a a iH*rw t^^auzdc fann, fer a ififltif;/ 
RjIiintC tout JtiWi-trai.’'—Illtutnitflfl 
'■ yjte prciim-iintr^ ]'£ ictif-aTiiCtfi, ftntt — 

a prafutirul. ftniittff (H^CW(?i. 

pnii £i StiniFtS QddpatJniL to tIfi'MtJ jWeJ qf fjpfSJ!™, irfaiA mdVTiiJrld 
flwfte ■if ti^^^tili{i raw dir d.^Me tuAa umt dot icufii mdfrMid a. drtii*- 
tifiir'i i2^.''—tipiDanfirHIliat, 

V. 

essays DTf MONTAIGNE. EiliteajCOiUMlKdj TteTheiljlliu]. 
Anpotittiby die AndlmriiF^-TlieeepHe Iiift." WJdll Vl^ettfl J^lrait. 

“ Thv ftiidiDIt isjim'* tf jMCBdiriuiAfd inutfif'p Oiipd jfe pmiicl If fifflffW- 
luicti to enriiA tfid&ut eumJpdiuj ^dlir vf d-Ae fltrcn. 

" IT> jfidur^ i>f i/fed ^ a«^ a'{ir^E af iiJ'i Mlr^ htip in ifSjpajk rr flldW 
cirti jadfejii for tnii kiinjiiomo addfliidwt diwi/ mia icAdi MK «v 
ic Ltn jftwd'.Aifmaiowi fmdutAry of tfn faitv .**—1 lluBiMied TimeE. 


lAti of Publications. 


VI. 

THE COUNTESS OP PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Written 

l>T Sir Philip Sidney, Edited, with Kotee.by the Author of**The Qentle 
lefe." Dedlented, by permiBioa, to the Earl of Derby. 7i. M. 

All the best (Alu^e m the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. /HnceU’e 
edition, even brought into greater prominence than in the ortginal, bg 
Vu eerfailiuml gf some iit u\fmor portiuns, and the omission of most of 
Us eclogues and other marietd digressions “ —Exaiuiner, 

H (1 a good icorA, thcrtfore, to Anue repuldiskid (Ae Arcadia tn rAe 
elegant form in which it now lies before tcs. and uitr achnau Udgmenis are 
dtu both to publisher and editor;—to the publisher far the irtrem^ grncrful 
form le which the book appears ;—tti the sdiiorfor the care he has bcstowid 
upoM the test and its literary ilhfstratian. The sabse^ut additions to the 
Arcadia bg Sir IK Alerander, bg D*. Ji., and bg JJr, Johnstone, are all 
Tweeted. Other interpolations have been cid down, if not entirety cut cut. 
Obsolrte words and usages are commented an in snca'uet notes, and there 
is an alphabetical iuder to alt sneh explanations, so as io give the eolifton 
at iitttcA philoiogieal value at possible.*'—Litenry Cburcbniaii. 

VII. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Scries. 

“ There it not a single thought in the voAtme that dees not eonf riAii/e 
tn Mate measure to the formation of a trxe oenttcmim.'*^Daily Newe. 

“ These chnrining collection of essays ,"—^London Beriew. 

VIII. 

VARIAt Readings from Rare Booka Reprinted, bjr ponnis* 
slen, from the ,Srrturday Jbvieto, Spectator, fte, 

CuMTcrre t—The Annelie Doetar. Moetradamns, Thomae A Kemple, 
Dr. John Pnnecne, Qaeredo, Mod. Giiyeoi, Parncelioi, lloweJl the 
Traveller. Michael Scott, Lodoxrich Munilctaa. Sir Thomas Browne, 
Oeorpe Pinlmaiiasar, The Highwaymen, The Spirit World. 

An extremelg pretty nxul agrteaUe votnine. H if on* strouglg reoom* 
mriut it to any one who hat a fancy far tAe bye-u>ays of liieratvre."— 
Onardiou. 

" " IX, 

A CONCORDANCE OR VEKBAL INDEX to the whole of 

Mllton'e Poetical Works, Comprinug onwards of 20,000 Iteferenrea. 
By Charlta D. Cleveland, LL.lf. With vignatte Portrait of Milton. 

Thie work nflbrds ou immodiote reference to any (lasaaga in any 
editioo of Milton'S Poems, to which it may be Justly termed on indis¬ 
pensable Appendix. 

•• An Index, which the publishers have done a putdic strviet 

tn repriiliiag," — Katas nnd Qnertes. 

“ Bg the admirere of iliUon the book will be highlg ap}>reeiated, but ite 
chief vahts will, if ws mistake not, be found in the fact that it is a com- 
poa iconl‘book of the English ^r^iutpe."—Record. 

THE SILENT HOUR; Estsavii Original and Selected. By 
the Antbor of "The Gentle Li/u.'^ 

CoxTEXTa 

How to read the Scrlpfures .... From tho Homilies. 

UnrcoBonahle Inhdentv .... Isoae Unrruw, 

The Great Lons of the Worldling . . Richard Baxter. 

Certainty of Death.Dean ^eriork. 

On tlic Greatness of God .... Mawilinn. 

Onr Daily Bread.Bishop Latimer. 

The Art of Contentment .... ArehbUhop Snndya 

The Foolish Exchange.Jeremy Taylor. 

Oi a Peocenblo Temper.Tssm- B^rvo^- 

On the Alnn’loge Ring.Jeremy Taylor- 

Kenrer to God.Archbishop Sondys. 

The Bonetity of Home.John Ruskln. 

Tho Thankful Heart.Issslt Wultou. 

BUenca Meditation, and Rest. , , 

And other Essays by the F.ditor. Peeond Edition. Nearly ready. 
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Samjjson Loiv Oo*^ 


NEW HiLUSTRATEU WORKS. 

STOItY WITHOUT AN BND. ProiQ 

Gi;rJBD.Tl tJ By BsrBl Aniiin. niu-trttt^IntJL Wk- 

leCTi OruriB.^1 ■VVattt.Colomi UrtUfflBIfi ty J3. T JUiPlnsA 
ill I' dC-nmiiE kbd nnmqraiU TltlStmti'iaH OD wiiEd„ SnliiLL itu. 

L-bth KrLniK 12 f. J of JiLkiil ™ dde mtla floroj OmMlisTlt (HI 
iroTTj ISt;. ffif HI utfiftiwo^ Jla. 

* * AIbj a Loip; Eiliticai, ivltP) tTi* Platci TUDTHited (cmlj MO 

L 0 p!(a wrJated!), prorj-tul nirl. 31t flli . JT JJT IJ 

rnierttri/w Ami fAiOl HL ► TJiC S/UTjf irAAfliri pn AmOt ail£‘ i/ 

tTO!EjJ(*/jiuJl r/' TJia St^rii Ifpifejut fln E«r(,'SflMimfed ^ 

rrAdlt altUr L'JKlfPTlriimir fW aasiwt 


wf^ lAe fKtartr ^ ^ A»1J Uid 

(ii'c <1/ Wc FKt /fff 

CflfciffCii in .^irjC£ ncmniiJim wpi.Kl'ti JP* 

siji!- iiiifiwoi, tfc lift 3Lt( Aflilipfc to ilOf tfcot ihi FiatfS in fflps 
iidims fiTtr iAtf fiHS fjUmrttfiU ff culoar^UfUHp Wf Actif fltfl' itrn. — 
IlLiiriiatfiii TilPtJ- 

A 1 [n, jlLnaLrtifcil t? tbK MRie Arhiit, 

lIlliEil’i PInyr Priate(J In ^-nmBe [tMin ’W^tr-CsL'mr IJrawtu^^ Tt, ■W. 
TflUBjinnk May IJlHftTatmil Dfi TP«id. LnigB Paf W ESitumi 

■Jt. M. ' 

The tj-f NfltU-T9" &fl:l'&ctEd. (mil UJusltHt^cl ifitli Tbir^- 

ain EpCTnviiisfl lir Harfiflab We±f. CpiTiP Sv(h hatuJBflmgTy hnnnd 
iu ElnLk (fllE c‘(JffHf53.j mnriKCft, L(ir. ti 

*t* FfliroLnir tba new yfltumn ^ Ln*k Choke EdillMia of Cliatw Bonlu. 

ChoicaEdi^iniiB ofOllcHceBiDlt&K Nsw Editi^&. IllLifitTflt^ Tfy 
CL W. Copp, n.A.,T. CreiTrict^ B.A., Ediratfd IfBnpaa, Btrttt 
J. n, HerSty. A. R-A.. CiHL-flie jlirlu, £. Rpiiyi^T^ K^jCl 
F ^PP^ffe TllQIpa-Sp ll>- ■!■ TiVfTjiuLfiDiii £■ H- Wetp^rf.i 

rlKia Wpir, Ac. Crr™ii am. elotli, £s. *»ch I tppp- ^ *“■ 

BlaHnUeld'B Fanofirt Iky. 

CainifipIFp PlwflUNF pj Hspfl. MiLtoii^fl FAllEfCTD. 

CmiilniL'Ei Elipabpthtul Ppctry. pf Nfttort 

Anelest Maiineir. ftuppra PSpuju™ of Mwn^. 

UcJLHmTlh’F DBi^rtPil Til IPjie. ahnlmn^EftJft’l 90^1 mad faaaflUi. 

VJ«r flf WnifittBlrt. 'J tsaTMIt'p Mer 

UiHjCfc ELflgr Ea H CLan Jiyanl. ^'grdswprtJl'B PMtawl P«ii»P. 

“ fiiicA wWlv flP-p £J jJwinKJ' ienf r^crt?l!wj fffT A jnrtt- ,SnfA a J 

(AfJtC aiiratlip iPtePtMaSN, (uAp, atrmHiJlrfiiirf In/ Send (ad itrtifiiso! iJdit^ ns 
iHTUui™ fXfipSt (rrt lifi iBld iC(a-cC}i/ If-fTTii iu at SSJlHU tlU 

raiyl^ wsi nMitilffraipii Api* iitftmlp /'—A Uveturani, 

TJw Pyrenecsi u rescTipciLm of ftumiriQr Lifft aE French 
Vh'ii[(!TtH(i P1±uM. £Py Usury EI»l'IiFJ(>pi 1 k MKlier ®fTnrellJaft In Sjiabi 
Id Llie AtStUt I>|lT. Witli lljiYmrJp af IDO ILI uaEiratLeiiJf by Gustave 

Ccl^. Rsya] ^'Q, clp(]l , UfJ!. E TPXlL-MtPL 1^. 

TinvoUinr in SjitiiFi in tlse nrcsonl- (lay by a yftPty (£f liwlana and 
n«iMemen. Djr (Jif miDC Aiilhrtr. nuiEiernnk IlIUFtratlPOP flail 

llap fli flontr. Hiiiiart l<k- 
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IIE BOYAL COOKEKY BOOK. Bt Julies Gouttb, 

Chef il« Oniaioe of tb« Pwis Jorkey Clab. TnuitiaUd Mid 
Adapt«d fbr FojHlsb Qm- By AlphonM OouflS, 1 Im 4 Putry- 
cook to Her Majeety the Ulmlrateil witli laryc 

Plate! beantifblly printed in Coloora, and One Hondred and 
Bizey-Ona Woodcut*. One toIiudo, auper>rDyaI tfvo. cloth extra, 21. 2s. 



" Jiiies GiAffft. tks most rsuoumsd offlcier de booche </ fAe present tiny 
Aai urriUsn 6y ftrr Me ablest and mott oampUts tt'ork on Cbokrry tAoit Aas 
svsr bssnsubmUicittothsjfasttvncmicitorM. ItisdiMadttosay vktek is 
moa< ttthnifttbU-, ths eminent pood sense and thoirowKknou;Ud{fs iff kts sub¬ 
ject disv^ed by the great French eaok; or the Hierality, sktU. and taxU 
NiitJl uihiek hit campcuitiaiu hme been typjiM and iUnstrated by the pub- 
Ushers ..... 7ne rteipet eontuined tn Al. dnou^Pe wont must be studied 
and performed in order lo be apprecwted at they dettrvs. In peyforwing 
hit ta^ At. Couffi adatoxcledytt Kith gratituas the acnatcMce he hat re- 
etivedjnm many eminent artists of the day. and more Mneeui%^om Ait 
daUngidshed Stxthers, Alphonse and Itij^adite, the elder of whom hat 
for the last twenty-fve yean fUled a high poeitim at the Court. <f Qxeen 
Virton^ uAilst tAteyowi^er hat for a life period dtreeted the •• I/derior” 
of CkomI Andrew Sehoiailof. lioery asrietanev thd out be remitred from 
pencil as well as pen the ^deni of' Lo tdvre de Cn'tine' erwye. It it 
tmpouMe to tpeak too oftht Heamett of M. Geuffe't itmauage, gf 

the mandeaeat and eautetduio of hit dtrectume, or ef the maruellout laxe 
and beauty of the wood engraoingt and chramoldhMrapht, Ay'tcAicA ht on 
ail oeeationt iliustratet hit theory and hit praettc«.’'—'Peill Mall QaxeUe. 


Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Stmshtne. By Henry 
Blaokbnm, anthor of **The Pyrenoea," Ac. Nntnerona urustrationx. 
Deny Svo. eloth. lOe. bd. 


A History of Lace, fnim the Earliest Period t with upwards of 
One Hundred lUnalratioit* aud Coloured Deai^w. By Mx*. Bary Palliter. 
Una roluae, Svo. oboieely boand in elotb. Sit. td. 

Two Centuries of Song; or> Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, 
and other Occasional Vem of the Enzllab Poets of the lait m 
yaars. With Crition] and Bia(;mphiral Motes by Walter Thornhory, 
Illwtrntsd by Uri^cisal Pieturce of Shninent Artists. Urawn and Kn- 
sraved eapeoialJy for this wniA. Printed on tonsd paper, alth catonred 
nordera, doaijra^ by Henry 8baw, F.8A. Tory bandsotnely bound. 
Cloth extra. Sit. ; morocoo, 42c. 


Schiller’s Lay of the BelL Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s translation; 

beaaCtfnlly illuatrated by fcr^*twa wood Engrannoa, drawn by Thootas 
8mlt, ana- engrarod by J. P, Cooper, alter the Etchings by Retsxch. 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, 14c.; morouco, 36f. 

An Entirely New Edition of Edgar A. Foe’s Poems. IUnstrated 

by Eminent Artista. Small 4to. Soth extra, price 1Q>. 6d. 

Favourite English Poems- Complete EdRtion, Comprising a 
CoUeetMm ot the most eelebrated Poems tn the English Longnage, with 
but on* cr two sxeeptiaas vnabridged, Chancer to Tennyson. With 
SOO lUttstraiions by tbs Ant Artikts. Two rols. royal Bvo. naif boand, 
top gilt, Boxburgh style, U. IS*.; antiqne calf, 81.8«. 

* ,* Either Volnme sold supaxalely as distinct works. 1. ** Early 
EngiUh Poena, Chaocor to Dyer." 3. ** Faroerita EngKsb Posms, 
Tbomaon to Tennysoa.’* Each kandsomoly bound la eloth. If. Is. 

One of fAe MOicest g^/t-boohe of the year, “ Fawmrite EngUth 
Ihieme " isnatatay book, to be laid fbr a week on fA« OHrisniurc table and 
then thrown aside wilh the tparkiing tri^t ^ the Christmas tret, but an 
honest book, to be admired in the staton of pUasant remeadiraneet for iU 
artittU beanty; and, wAen the hofydayt art oner, to be flaeed for freguent 
and mfectienate eoneuitation on a farouriie sheff’’—Atbeawuai, 
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SffiwyMoii OoJi 


Ctiri?tJBUi Irt'ricHr Chiefly sc^Wtefl fi'Cmi Iffijdijim Authnirs. 1:S3 
J>i»ind, ilfniiiniKi mdi ii[jiVilYiU of 160 Epp^viDjH, iinilt-T llni mppi'la- 
UndiCDr>i eJ J, D. C]oajii;»r« Beili.I 1 dto.. tluifi BilEttii lUJ. ihf. i moVPKO-, Sit. 

Bisiop Hfllier'B Hjiinis. Alt. IlliisCi'rLted Jictiijrinj nrfth iipwaptljs 
of cirf liuiiJiBil ji^sliLa. Etap»TM| in flirt iMc rf Art Diidur tlia 
tupErJnleadcnct (J J. Jij QK>ju^. BubbI] -IU.. linEiais4]En.i:1,7 hwatlO] l>rJat 
Hklf 4 ?ulni(4 ^ UUnKCB, ^Ej'- 

Tlio Divine nnd Morjil Bongs of Dr, Wfltta s n- ^W qiid yc-tj 

Eiilioa. lllDBtmLHl wi(ll Ol 4 Hiiniln;il \VrHirti DtH in t&E fti^E 
4(f tbE Ai't^ liKMii DLBEcLjial 1 }eu){iiB by UiullliiAlt AltlBtlit Ull^tuVEd 

bj Jr D, Ueaptr. tUni^JI 41^. dofli catem, pri“ f iOnracA, Jai, 

Foetus of tJie Inner LjJ^, SeJeeced cSiiefly fiyjtn randem Antbara, 

ly ltc<miiBsl«ir Biftill ^bl flvo, fl?.; pi^S &j- (W. 

L%1it eifMt Dftrltnfiss t JSelijjroiue Focma by Harriet Beeiohcr 
&tawn. 'Witli lISuBtnfiouB, BisnALL rettitvo. d^tn, lio. tk/. 

Milton^a Ptivadiiie LkB. WitJi tiiQ oiigiaal Btftel Ei%r&vinga of 

Jeilm Martlii.. FiiatEd ba laiyE jinp^, jn;^! Up, bandioniely Iwu iL-d, 
!tf, 1£9. iiL«ro:» uti-a., 6L ICa. tki. 


HEW BCKina TDB YOVJiQ FEOPEB- 



TOKTES of tlrt Gorillft CnjiitTy, narrntodi fur Yeimg 

PMpl-B, by PayiE ^u-ChaillUaiuthor u fliBtAVErlei Lu Eitm.-. 
tonal AEnua,'''iiliDal] post Bva.^tli Jltl origiuiil [Elpauv- 

tlenp, tJj, 


M /£ iiUiiAE AaiJ* fO Ji\ul- JE I'nfidt-Ei/isj /iw IVVS ^ — 

Tind, 

" Yc/HJi^ wiii (Atniri fmhi it ft Vf)y aytlaii^ilr nrtunnat ^in- 

/itTKitiiin {am^uff HitTUirAAin ftJvf -cir.dpoi^ ir^J< qf ^frfiftAiiy 

aM of rairra JtMIfl pUHJSCUi^Hf 14 (Ayf HMMliiiri if tkt tui-flAr. Oa iniiA 
^ .n IvIU-^h mid u goi igt."—AtJiEJuanra. 


Life arnunsBt tba IforiJi find Simtli Ai(nericn.n IndisM. By 

□EQT^tt Outlin. And lad; HRiiiMw ±taon 5 Bt lltu IndiBuB IbEjwad Ik* 
Ilacliy 'Mnn.lLtfilQt ttnnl tlie AiliUa. '^’itli .auaiuraiia UJnitE^iaai liy tku 
-Author. SVaLa. Bmull post Jva At, cub, L'toili cacTA, 

" An adr^aldt pf Wifttl tn/a!'Wftfi'o«t, IftfflJ* lEjr ftt ttariit 

ptptUvj^ (tJiTptni IVMI? tf\A iAi[;y/E]lEjtEulk n-juif ^EiuLnV/ric tpiriiacfi'y 
4py«Jh aanpi^TA ^ b^ik nslit ' Jisifiinut Cnoity iiwl tn Siig 

lAftt ii mrtHinj aufA USff/Jdrism, ft tl ^his f! Ajji jpnriaB Encii^-“-" 

AtliEnmn. 

Tlie Marvels of Ojriica. F. Marion, Tvans^ftted and ediiod 

liy C. W. ^Lth so liLuLraliaaj. CJalb vstn, 

A niBit rtarf mEfl'tirtihlft -oafEtnif, inpnjpirfpH^ SiS rt 

r.ar^uRy^imsi. m\d jiapilirT Ncncrtni <f i!\t pAiWmtfwri af ridfla iniiOflc 
iVlinft-arel Aw iiifflri cilKPL'd-jrt nmf cimnnhpjE/a Okj- 
B jMItLiTj, irri ft itjftaj 1^' A'rt(tEtTi£ Ala^o^ fnm its ftimssJ ffl ilt tifriit 
KBft rfarfr''—0 liBShtA 


Atsi siwf/irHi, 

TtiUndor and Li^litninj^, ErMtl tti e Freiioh of Dc Ftjnvfeiie, tiy 
D. T. L. f liipaan, 'Wnb 3S rulL-poflic- WoadiHit*. ftj. 
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Th« Sllfor Skates; a Story of Holland Life. Edited by W. H. 0. 

Kingitoa. Ilittttratcd. tmali poM Sro. cloth extra, 3t. 6tf. 

Tbe Voyace of Uie Constance: a tale of tbe Polar Seas. Hy 
Marp GiUlM. New £dilloa, with 8 II loatratiooi br CtiarUe Kceee. Fean. 
3e. W. 

Tbe Book of Boats. A Description of evci^ Craft that sails 
n^n the wateia; and how to Moke. Big, oad 8uU Model Boats, br 
w. H. O. Kiogstoo. with namerous Uinstrations bp £. Wcodoo. Sacoad 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. St. fld. 

“ No boy ic«tA a tatto/or tho tenter dumld bo tL’Wwttt it."—niostreted 
London News. 

** Thio vieO^icritteH, to*U-wouffht book.’' —Athenwam. 

“ TMs it tametAuio better tkan a play~book; mdit would bed^^euU to 
Jbut a more ecmpeni&ms tpid iutcUigibu montutl about all that riiatet to 
the varuty and rig qf vtweit OM nautieal impUmeatt and gear.”— 
Satarday ueriew. 

jiUo by the tame Author, 

Bmest Brocebrldg*: or, Bop's Own Book of Sports. 3t. M. 

The Fire Shine. A Story of the Daps of Lord Cochrane. 6t. 

The Cmise of the Frolie. St. 

dock Bnnklinet the Life of a Sailor Bop. 2t. 

A Book of Laughter for Young and Old. 

A Bushel of Moriy>Tboaghts, by Wilhelm Bosch. Including the 

Nanghtp Bops of Corinth, the Children that took the Sugar Oake, lee 
Peter, Ac. Annotated and Urnamented bp Horrp Bogen, plain St OL ; 
coloured M. Od, 

Alto now ready, * 

Dame Perkins and her Qiep Mors, sad their ran with the Bounds, with 
coloored lllnttrations bp Phis. fit. 

Groat Fun Stories. Told by Thomas Hood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 odonred pictnren of ^ward Webnert. Beeatlbillp printed in 
rolonrs, 10*. Cd. Plain, 6>. well bound in oloth, gilt edge*. 

Or in Bight ttparate books. It. eaoA, coloured, fid. plain. 

Th* Oharrp-colonrod Oat, Ihe lire lloeklng*Hoiae. Master M!e> 
chief. Oourin Nellie. Hotrp High-Stepper. Grand in oaima'* Spectoele*. 
How the Hooso wot Bnilt. Tobp. 

Great Fun and More Fnn for oar Little Friends. By Harriet 

Myrtle. With hldwerd Wehnerfs Plctare*. 9 voU. each fie. 

Under the Waves: or the Hermit Crab in Socioty.' By Annie 
£. Bi^ep. Irnph Iflmo. doth extra, with eolonred illnstratiou Oloth, 
it.; gilt edges, it. fid. 

Also beatdi/itlly Illustrated:— 

Little Krd Bad end Little Bird Bloe. CelonroL, fit. 

Snow-Flakes, sad what they told the Children. Coloured, fit. 

Child'* Book of the Segseitp of Animals, fit.; or eolonred, Tt. fid. 
Child's Picture Fnhie Book. fie.; or eolonred, 7t. fid. 

Child's Trcemirp of Story Books, fit.; or eolonred, 7t. fid. 

The Nnreery Playmate, 300 Pletnres. fie.; or coloured, fli. 

How to Make Miniottiro Pump* and a Fire-Bngine i a Book fur 

Bop*.. With Seven lllnttrations. Fe«p. five. le. 



Sfmpion Low nftci 
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Alwyn MnrCffli i T*>a fif:ljiio] find lus ScLouIfultowfl. A Story of 

^ -SAniDHT Hcbnnl, 1 ]]iiuI1^u1«1l ‘ l:VD:]Jn 

" Oral iff ifst ^^wi^ for tci Atmt riiui Jar OAm^ a Isra 
lAOria of tfa ^ntralibt it it tfnittiij nud osiCj find dt^nci ul ift 
tcorjfanDT to ttd<i^o™iit^idlhXttri^ ihCD !Jia (TMt C54™ti<Pt jrsftcjiuznH'''— 
Ll-dLfai^ I'ufll^irr 

“ 3'ficff ia a flvmd ici\*uthj/j SjKlfiSitflr. 

WeU-Urrf&iS and r«rJ^ Jaa JSmmprs » a jem fj a 

iiry "''—Attics lEam. 

^JUMtnrtiofit, mac jnco 

SPutCOn drAaN; Vr Qny Icfi; i^Lth A TaCur. Ey Cl J, AtltLTiftyqr 
eijdcn EairJ A StBTy tSiT Ymidb Peopl*. Bj BLr LiBidlti 
Sftrtr 'Wifll liliffh.'t fol I JllOBlTAtJaD!^ 

BL'sfL fkllthifirr AdvooitDrai acucaK tlie 

Paul Dunfiftn’fl Little by Little; a Tale for Bovb- ^Irtitcd by 

P jmt f KCBCnC'll'. WJtlL ELIL niu^tratLoai hj Gbories KetUSv FcA]>n 9n. 

cJotb St. ; gUt ed^tc, Hi. fld. AIh^ prl^ 

Vnr HiMiioihiry t * T*ls fcr Yflciofl Pfnii^Hr By M™, Jl M. ParltarL 

C>VE7BD[DE. B; MLtC EClltbtVTaSlj 

The Bsbte ill tllEi SblketT a TnJc jn thg Wat IruliaQ iDAlCTiaCliaOr 
Jncli BnatlLof ; tbC Lira at u 3tilDf 5(1]^. Jty W, H, Q, Kinj^-cm.. 

Tha SwiBt Pamily Eobinaoll; or^ itw A^TfiintLirtfl. flf * Father and 
llnUiEr uji] PAuyB&nfi □□ o-H^aart Ib1|hii!I. ^i'bLb EmIkQii'UyTyNotE* aaiL 
IllnitnCiiniR. Firit oat) BEnaod BEri-ts^ Nett B^UdQti.'UBi:;^Bta la doiy 
TalituB, 3c. B(t- 

Mft. JtSiM'E ?*«i' Jfic* Jar VoKOf J^mjiPb. 

QqMI: Littltt People* By the Author of '* Unclfl Tom'i CokbaHi" 

FmfL Is. 

JIIk !>H iHv csmc jfnUftPf'. 

Tha little FVhd tint SjaLl tlia !*■ 

Hwjue and Bjooifr Pajera, It. 

Fsd’l [tr Orr^a IilinS, HI DEtratpA Ijp aqbiwt, 5#- 
llc MLaJrtcT^ ^iwing. lllkiH&A4ed by fhii, fi!. 

Geography fbr wy CilldTfti. 'Ey Mrs. Hatriat Beeoler Stowe. 

^ttiOF af ''ndflB- Tofi'eCabLa,''life. Aci^licii end £idjlEil by ea Bqb' 
[LA ledfi UiudEt the I)mxiio.ii df tbt AaEjinECH. Willi Tipwardi of Finy 
ILIaabratumi. CGdtli extra., Af, Sd. 

Stariae of ttg WooiIb ; (iff the AcliUnttircs df Leather-Stactiiiie c 
A Bddli for Ikiyu, coiticvila^ bvm. f^eWBr'l SetiBB dJ IjE^teF-StdcUdK 
TbJex," Ftap. diotlt, illaflttawd, Ej. 

Child^! P]*yh ElflStritod with Siitteen Oolourad DrawlTiga by 
B. V. I),, iiridtad. 1a fiifO'iAtiiile bj- W. Dicbei^ promi^ Aad. arnATiitrdtKl 
with Ibitlal LettetB. Neir Cilitidn, vrltl ludln rfipeT' tibia, Idjtiil Bvd. 
ololli eriim. riETitlldd rlrth, 'Tf. Srf- Tbfr Otipibew BiilLtidai df tbid ■^v'djfJr 
^ua pbblinbtJ At Uaa Ouibea. 

ChiWe rbiliebtf Porty-tWo SoOtjs far the Little OneB^ with 
£]rtr-cw« PIccaioBr U. i eildttml, H. &f, 
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By Thomas Miller. Fctp. 


Go<^y Platta, and her Two Cats. 

OTO. cloths ll. 

Withne* 

The Picture Primer. 6d. 



HISTORY AND BIOQRAPHY. 

Audubon, the Naturalist, in- 
AdTMUires in the ba«k 

celebrnted Eompenna. Su. 
“ • “PP"*** '^r hU widew, by &ohcrt Bu- 

Leopold the Wng of the Belgians; frtm» unpublished 

document., by Theodore7u.te. Trwi«ln5d by kobtti Blackf “ 

,, , _ It^J^repantioH. 

Poelhumous Works of. 

by\e<L iu" the SwedUh 

Pall of the Emperor Maximilian t an AittYiAnr.'.. 
Hi.t*ryofth. Mexican BmpireSMl-T^T^berw th tb. 
Comapondence. With Po*t»t, 8ra price loTfli ^ ^ hnperlel 

Memoirs and Corrospondence of. Trans.' 
C«wn*fi?S a M “• With Portrrit. 

The ^sp^y of Cou^ Fieschi i an Episode in Italian History. 

®T CaJwl^ TrAnfliUed by D^Tid HllfAn A«.ek. ^ v' 

“ Hiriorry of Brignndege." With Portrait. Sm. iar.^“* * 

** ^forota Memoir of Count Gianbdai Pieoeki, terittai in oavttUmt 
italmn. it Lre reprodnctd U eapit«iS^"-SBS«^ 

Chri^M Ho^ in the Army and Nnvy. By Charles Rogers, 
Author of “Lyra Brluuinica." Croem S«'d. 8t. W. * 

The Nary of the United States duringtbc Rebellion; oomprisine 
“5*^ inoreawi of the IroneladYleet. By OharlM B Bmtnn 
D.D ^ rols, aw. niuitrated with numeixm. pliia Md“olon^Kn^ 
yrarlng* cf th« mere celebrated TeneU. V*l. I. now ready. ao». 

A H^torr of .^erica, from the Declaration of Independence of 
thirteen Unit^ Btaua, to the cIom of th« ramnain of 1778. By 
qenrjjo Bancroft; l^ing the third volotnenf the Hiftory of the Arne- 
neon Keroiittum. 8rn. cloth, U*. 
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(SijaijMcn Liivi ttttd 0&-*s 


A HjatolY of BrisnDclaiH in Italy ^ id'ith A^Svontuw* of tlie 

ini«e ctl^^i^cad J^u-vid HJltUlr J^(t' ^ Tivl?' |JMl Aticx. 

elptli, ItJr 

A History of tte GjjMEea, SpecimSosof tJlo Gipsy Iiangimge- 

By Wtiltfii SiiPMdir Poet ftiio, l&j. ftd. 

A HistiH'y of West Pnmt, tlaa UniEcd States MtlEtary Acaclpmiy 
and it> MiUtnrj InxjiDrtonDe, By D).pt.. £], ?, A.M, Wita 

Pikit aiid IllutntldM. S'm. SLi. 


I’lie Twelre OreaL Battles of Eafland, from Unstioga Hi WaCwloo. 

Fliu, 9 ^ 0 , ctatb Estm, -Hr. (a,. 

Plnlurcla’a Idves. An aotitoly jictv Library Eclitionj cnTcfitlly 

itcflud and ?tjcb unK Orj'EtEJisJ Trsuslatldiiu hr Lba 'Efiitarr 

lilted by A. H.. CIddA^ FuLLcfr-cF UtEmL H^tulccn, Uxfbr J,. 

ai]4 I^tB FrvfMioy ff SiiriLili Laitciiagig and ^Lter«Cii» at UalvLiniLLy 
Ogllu)^. & Tdlfl. 9in:>. rlcill. 2i. loil'. 

► jVuJiijyA'^ y.L'uca > win &* rWHli fArUMJlJi, JJUf rS tie rfl-Hnn J7f 

“ jifr. dvii^fe^t icurS u siiorfAy til! pTfifae, Kitti lUD (Aail if a!\it 

Unit to rmiie Hi Umij/ r/Ttioiii 


The Prison Life of Jefferson DuTla.; embraciiif' JAiiails aojl 

lucMenJa in kin CopliirLyj cnpatllfT V*itt CnaveMlHioim oji Tb[;an flf 
jm-w Faklla Inctratr, By John L CraTi'a, tl.Hi.r FlLynlnan nf tba 
FriaMiei' dtudn^ liia Oi□ flu e meant. 1 t^. Sr^. ]inDB flt. 

TOe Ijifc and CoTTflapondffliM of Botijamni StlSinikn, M.I],, 
ili-D., |atn Pesfssson- *f CbntlliEtiy, MSneraCiftr, and GwiUKrta Vale 
OallEftB, U..b.A. dnaSy D^nia Lin £1^. agj L^iarjj By -Senrsa 
FJslLEr. %VLtb FortriiilL fl toJi. pgxt flr^ jiricB uOf. 


THAVEI. ABtD AHVXNTITRIl. 

OCIAL Life of hJl& CTiinOfie; ft T^pnerraotype of UaUv 

Inl« ia GbbA. CoaidctaBcd Dffllti thn nj Ltic Itiinr, J., !}□□■ 
irttC?, p^i^* Sj. m. Tiilt* otinire tOfl lU nnhMUdflofc Fart 

^ AdOtc b^eri ilx stqtjiiiit a. tol>yid ^imrttii^ nuaiito Aaiff 
tu^jjiir/ifla (onremiij a «nn7iay Sn^ fJXPXiiT-ciai OKd JkjtJBtiial mjxjrr^ 
truer, vnA ss to mhiti rnnctHin tf ^ejnriar O^Araarttiun U rrat 
anEi'r^nnVy fortify, jh- ttiiihit- fr^KiHf ncotA ^jiie noifAqro^' n/^ora^r-ttiVJJrUi.,' 
anti (he ntinv^ifsi nfdeUiii wSfltj wnri C 7 AtL'(a tfiify to riYrdm, 
jrp f<}T to fStsMkil Hi irKJlIiWrrtoiWff.'’—ElaLimJay Ben uw. 

■"■ TFl; ArSftB Its A'r^!illa(inii iil say ton' fAat ftinw tfav n«ry is^todrad 

svflnd :n_/il 7 Ttartfnn aipiit Hi WfoW Citl.ititS tfruti dna irr 

frtntf any fdAw mhjw. IBs e/ He kinri aJt n fr£i to n r^Af 

rrWtfet'ffirtrtrVftriJ ^Hr rAnTiDotor r^fa Frrrtat ttofiltta (it; tteiimight 

to totim r it an djf^nrqi'C ftivir/nTinw.'''—Atkeaftfltn. 
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Tb® Op®n Polar Sea i a Narrative of a Voyage of Diacovery 

towurcla ths North Polr. B]r l>r. Isaae 1. HayM. An ealixely now nad 
ehaaper edirioa. With Illaatratloaa. Smalt poot 8ro. 0«. 

** Tlut ftory o/ tii$ hut AretU atterpHn Umott atirring, aiui a u loeU 
for Dr. Uitrary veuittn that IkU u the ea*t,for li Mart be oth- 

eodedthnX thegreat niunben^axn'kten.Sretiertq/mfaiuutomea'hatiMUd 
the edge of carioaity with which they icere/«VHmy rermt-Mt by the pubUc; 
but- A epeu will «tw citta^ to the Morrcititt of brace foul ad- 

friUkrinu trxaiel, and Dr. JJoyes't hentUm aiui euduraiiet are of no com- 
num order. . . , This was the erownmy/tat of Dr. Hayters atterprise. 
Bo ui%ip a eetim, wtthin whwh he depouttd a record, staiingthat after a 
toilsome march of forty-tie days from his winter harbour, he stood on the 
jAoref tf the Polar bastn, on the moot oorthurly laad avor raacJiad by mau. 
Tft« latituae attainitl teas 81 deg. 3o min.; that reac^^Porry acer the 
ice teas 83 deo. 45 min. . . . iVhat we have said ef Dr. Buyes’s book 
will, we tntd, send maMy readers to its /le^rr."—Atbanisaiu. 

Life onuiiu^st tbo Kortlt and Soutb American Indians. By 
George Culln, And Laat Raiebleo amoi){;;iit tJie Indiana beyond tba- 
Uofky Moimtaina and the Andeo. tVich nameroiui lUnatratioiui by Uie 
Anclior. 2 vota. small poet, Se. each. 

'* Am admiruble book, full tf vs^icl iuforauitiau. wrapt up in stories 
petrtdutrfy adapted to rouse the iiuagination and stimulate the curiMity o/ 
biiyt aitagirlt. To e-ompart a book with 'Bobinsea Crnsoe,' and to say 
thfit it suitains stecA cuMpnrtaew, is to pice it high praise indeed.”— 
Atbounrum. 

Tbo Voyoge Alono; a Sail in the “ Yawl, Rub Roy.” By John 
M'Gi^ger, Anther of ** A Thonaand Miles in the Rob Roy Caaoe. With 
lllostratiaDS. 6r. 

** Ah Mmi IS hef ter entitled to give such advice than the agwrtie adven- 
turrr u>Aaw • 711okmiw< hfilrs in the Bob Bay Canoe ‘ has become afimiliar 
book to every educated 16iylMinan who is «iont to seek Ids pastime ow the 
deep. * The Voyage Alone ’ is suitatly i/hcsfriTted, and Ihrvi^ its pleasaut 
paffcs, the Yaui Bob Boy wUl become as widely and favourably known as 
the Nob Jloy Oanoe.” —Athenorom. 

A Thousand Miles in the Bob Ri;y Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 

of Eoropo. Bv deba M'Oragor, MTA. Fifth edition. With a Map, 
and aitmerooB Itloatratleoa. Also, The Bob Roy on the Baltic. A Cuooe 
Voyago in Norway, Sweden, &c. With a Map and nameroDS lUastra* 
tlena. Price Us. each velnme, baadsomely bonnd in cloth. 

“ It potsessee the rare merit tf displaying famUar eUetriets of Europe 
frmn an entirely new point of vmio ; it tr irnftett in A tciwfy, unaffected 
style, so that one thorouohly ^pnpathists with the hero of the tale; enA >( 
is profusely iUustrated toUh a number of spaited and oceastonally very 
humorous woodeuts, displaying skipper and craft in all sorts o/pUuxt asm 
positions.” —^Tiaiaa. 

Description of the New Rob Roy Canoe, built for a Voyoge 

through Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic. Dedicated to the Cnuoa Club 
by the Oaptalu. With Ilioatmtlona. Price Is. 

Lbttbbs on Kkoland. By M. Louis Blanc. Two Series, 
eucb 3 Tell. 16« 

“ These sparkling letters written on and within * Old England’ by a wiL, 
a scholar, and a yenfleiNAM."—Atbenwum. 

“Letters full of epigram, and of singular dearness and sense .“— 
Spectator. 

** The author is very /ait in his opfnieat ef Singly AaSiCs. Ibnglish in- 
sUtutions, and English pubUemen; his eulogy is diserrmiMoting, eoA All 
eeniwru ore/or the ittoiC port sikA as Rtgtwunen thansAoes must AcAauMv- 
Mgs to be Just,” —Satnrday Heriew. 


LO JiiHrtpsoH, Lma anti Cq.^h 


EiuklI CLfirl tho Pmirtr^Bd jn ITis^urlKial imr] I>ci' 

u:Y|]iUT« bj the Hi^r, Jamri CT FJuCizbeT- nud Clii: I), P, 

KiJdur, D. ID. An »]aT|^^i'iit af tbg ^nluhL voa'k, imFuntina Uie 
iini] Mnul FrrpTi:!n jiF tJid ilurini; [lit: JaSt Ttn Vpqri. 

ini tka rMuItt of CJio Anihor*' rrocitt E^ploniiintii an Urn Amniaa (o 
tlie TifT^ of Fptul Wltfa lEO I]]ii3<iatloneL Br^L dotli titra. l.Bt 

Old linglATid. rta Scanfirv, Art^ find l^anjjli:. By Jansen 

Hoppifip 1 '[^1r pmnlL ^orl cVd. 7£> '^- 

Thfl BlficJi Conn trJ imd lea GraGn Etirdor Land j nr, JE^ped i - 

liOua (in-^ ExplpfAnnni luund nirraLnj^liabd, WaKcrliaiiapLDn^ fcp, Jly 
]ELiliu JturJrJCJL BVfL o1cth, lOf. floT. 

A Tiralk from Loodpri tn John O'CroatUj iiiid from Londupi tn 
tkt lp,Tid> ofid FbjoIi. 'VhicliMoUu eJu Wny, By Ullhu QuitI[L 
T^io iwIAl JIfiM ftj. Wtlli viib III notl'nliocii, 

Jrt) fififf caa (rtte «js Tfoiiiw it WV h<»i 

tAnWiU EiHiu IknYjVt'S IFlnlA (ff J<^A ffUfau^!; liwjsa Km- fAo 
mad^yCT^tai 'spKVnviq^ iis kiTui fAiri mr ttmi fri(! t/iHiai, 

liatbfy [nd jonze^ot V2sre Ao fc^EAi'r; htn 

Anton, kilfarmst Utemty jorodiltliilfl *Ut o/ tAe tCcId by ibit fljdi'f/mprff 
niiitKSS (if (taifUSS, im.piiri\txlity, ffnri yivd ipKiirf iOJIif, —IhllTi ^fe'kly 
Mtnaan^L 

The Diwnond Cntde to Paria, aSO pages, wHh A Jfmn aiul up- 
TffurdE of JtlM l]]oH™tinn». UIntb, IW, 

TruHilling in SbaIh In the PrAMut l"hvv by Dl pOrfiy of Lndl as and 

^oBtUuocn. Qy HfiiiiT ^B^kboini. nmuaroiia B,nd 

Imp nf roulea, &u. a^uan poOL Bi‘q, ekik tnim, Ifir, 

Capiftifi E&IPb LlP0 vfith the BaijuimanK. Beiiy ami cHcmilt 

jfidithia, 7lt)l OolOBT^d Finjraojttgp wad upvurda □f 100 Wi^Klrolx. WJtll 
M. Hiuo. FTTEt Ij. fld. ekti OXtrn. FmfjnLap tliii r}ie«p«t Alld IUdH pmu' 
Ear EdjlioD of a wrk on Arxitic lob flad Bi^laYattoa over jnilil^Odr 
“ TJiSs it n any iiitnffrAriAfa iooA, (itiii ifhJai kt wjy iWfiA ittLiiiizdcn- 
ftnuf AaEA Azm rziid AiS tifOi, tAr mitAor u pne af ib(/£t tiOffll i^liAorn. aiVAf 
luriianj {(a Wffi to it ^iid,''-^p*stptpr, 

Turkl^r By J, Lewia Parlay, PlS.S., Author of “Twt> Tcara 

in Witb ILIiOEraiiDai in -CBimmo-l.ltllOfjrkjitij, and. a Portrait oi 

Ilia HLj^taHi fund P*oli*. Stol 13f. 

iVilid In South AlterEiMlj or^Bifa in the LlAnOfc Ejf Vane- 

Jn«l4u QrDoARui^a Pml IS'aEberouElohtrAtiona^ ^tara, el:. Idr. Bd, 

Th& LaueI of Th(n'. By J. liaaga Browne, WLsh irpwfti'da of 

100 ILloBtratdani. CLaEJi Si. frif 

The Story of tho GmC htatct e a Diary of Genereil ShartoM^a 

tliroosh ^ooTgla anil ike GuoLinu. Sy BKral-JlIajci' 9. T7. 
Alefaoh, ALde'4(«'Ck[iip to OtiQErol Bbormaa, Witb aedlDDrod Mopud 
oaniEniDS JJlnctmtioos. Ifinio. oIaEIi, piioB Ti'- (kfr 

The Proirro and OvorlafLdTVavatiHrt aComtfLnionfijrBtniirTHate 
XmBort, Tnydlrnh, Haaleia, ud BoldiEn, (ra^rjiny j^ot Pl^i and 
Ptairiefl. By Onpt, Jl. E, MBTCfty, muBtrued. Ffap, Svo. nlotb, ist fli. 

Kome anEl Abroad (Seonnrf A Sketch-book of Life, Men 

liy Bward Tajlnr. Witb IHai[ratiiH!i, P»t BTiz, elnJb! 
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Northorn Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
LaplAad, and Norwajr, by Bayard Taylor. I rol. poat »ro., cloth, 8«. td. 
jS/so bj/ tkt tanu Arthur, meh complfte in I voL, icith Ilbutrationt. 

T 5 White Nil*. 7s. ad. 

India, China, and Jupan. 7s. <U. 

PaJertine, A«a Minor, Sklty, and Bpain. 7s. «tL 

T*’?'"*” i® Qrrer* and Rnwta. With an Bzcnnion to Orate. 7s, bd. 

Colorado. A Summer Trip. 7s. 0(L 


War I a SouLhnm Tour cxtcndimr from May, 1865, 
to May, ISM. By Whitlair Beid, Librarian to toe Hons* of SMBprcaan* 
tatlreo. Illmitratcd. Poet B\o. price 10«. dd. 


Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By Colonel R. B. 

y.8.A., Author of •* Tbo Prairie Traveller." With numeroua 
llluatrationa 8vo. price Ur. 


INDIA, AMERICA AND THE OOlXiNIBS. 

Great West. Guido and Hand-Book for Travellers, 

Ai'w^ Minem, and Kmjgmnni to the Western und Pariac States of 

America; with a new Map. By Edward H. HalL D. 

Appleton's Hand-Book of American Travel—The 

Northern Tour; with Maps of Bontes of Travel and principal 
Citiea By Edward H. Hall. Now EdiUon. 1 voU post Svo. VJs. 

Twelve Years in Canterbury, New JSealand i with Visits .to tho 
other Provinces, and lieminisrenees of the Boat* Home tliraogh,Ahstjm- 
lla. By Mn. Charles Thonuoti. Fcap, Svo. cloth, Se. bd, 

Life’s Work as it is; or, tho Emigrant's Homo in Australia. By 

a Oolonist. Small post Svo. 3i. bJ.. ^ 


Canada in 1864; a Hand-book for Settlers. By Henry T. N. 

Chesihyre. Fcap. Bro. Sr. bU, ^ 

“ IT'heii a mtm has sometkino to say As em convey a good deal ofmaittsr 
IS iToraSs T’hxi book u a mqU hook^ yti li bconfoo uotkwg xtHtold 
th ot tr qairt* ttUing. 2 ke author it himutfa tetUer, attd knout wket 
tnjormatWH ti motf necctSQiy/vr tAute tvko arr about to bocontt 
—▲taeoMin. 

A History of the Discovery and Exploration of Australia t or, 
M Accoout of the Pro^pwai of Qeogropbical Discovery lu that Con- 
tineot. from the EarlMt Period to the Fl^eaeat Day* fiy tha Rev. jQhan 
E. Teuieoii Woods, F.ILG.8., ftc,, Ae. 2 role, demy Bva cloth, 2&r. 

JanmicA and tho Colonial Office t Who caused the Crisis ? By 
Oeorge Price, Eeq. late Member of tho Executive GommitCeee of Qo- 
vemers. Bvo. cloth, with a Plan, Sr. 


The Colony of Victoria; its History, Commerce, and Gold 
Mining; ita Social and Political Institutions, down to the End of 1863. 
With Remarks, Ineidontal and Compurativ*, upon the other Australian 
Oolonica By William Westgarth. Author of - Victoria and the Gold 
Mlnea," &e. Bvo. vrith a Map, oloth, 18*. 

Tracks of McKinlay and Party across A ustralia. By John Davis, 
one of the Expedition. With an Introductory View of recent Explora¬ 
tions. By Wm. Westgarth. With nnmorous fllaitratieas in chrome- 
llrhography, and Map. Bvo. cloth, 10*. 


IS 


Low and OoJs 


T?iq Prtigresii aratl Present State of Pfitish India; a. Manual of 
IpdEinf IliatoTj, tirtfcIrMibyH oad i’iJUKiue, EKt a^'P«i»J hil; ,■ lii^d. 
OJISiiIb! lAjuliiQint?, iWuiJiHei! TOLdi?y tbo [intlinfity uf Btir 
aw^Ktury of Stah; Ibr IlUjUk Ifj WiiiKsaiiji^ry Murtlti, Kirj,, jfutltor 
v£ HWofy ftf tlrt Bji-tiaJi CnLonLeSi^'' Sf,^, ■ritluj UWj 3u. 

The Cottim ]f]]ig[linii; a Tr&veUen^E Ohsory&liiofift (in Cntt^ wiiJ 

SliLviaryiri ^^thel'Ich, biiiefl tiJMfi llirfl* Fnrmtfp Miknisi <>1 T^l^VL►]fi (ibd 
IfiijiinrmijMia. By I'xederJcJr iuw OJnlili;!!. ^VLtb SvaLi.jioatfivfl, 

Ur Jr; 

A History of iSi& Onglnj Potmatianj And Adi’fptitni of thP Con^ 
titTn oj itic Uniliid State!! aTArnmra, KcrtieHiS z/t tu 
ftuniei^r. B/ George Xltkikn^ L'^rtie^ Baq. ii ^T'D. CiatLF U. 

iTie Priociploa oF Political Pcunnuiy affnlied to Che UididliEunt 

ihe Eretoufees, and Irvitlti^ttpus gf -tbe Aoiefiuaa PeoptuL By Fratici^ 
]^iT£q, Sva, CMA, 

A History of Ifevr Soutls VV&les from the Djscnvmi nf Nijw 
HDlUaa in 1014 t4 ta^ ^A»at ibUAn By ]at« fLidn-lglr 

FLiuilw oT ths ^itgiDfiliieal SagiEty cF FicUtil 9 

Tgti, anp. air-, 

CariAdft and. iti PeBOUrceA- Two Prize EnsuyAF by IIugAn and 

Algrria. TJ., nrii^wately, lE. Art, ‘EkI, Jmo] Mnp, 3?- 


3C1ENCC AND UISC*VEE-Y, 

DltTno^TAE^ of PhoUj^Afiby, ou the Baiis of 

^at-tuiL's Bj[;tLDnay}'i Reyi^WlieUi Ijy Pi^rEUDF Rawson, cr 
CgllE^EjEditni nf the « JwgrugJ pf FlitteKiajiliJ T' iind 
^k-nmaa SdtinbL BA. 4 XdiCdr nF FbaFof^jib Np-tse.^' SVQr 
with nramETEPA J[yi»trni«iP, Ss, Hofr 

The stigjJ ZAMjjartNSt rjf i{\£ Inuiieriliivf £cigAg !>i M^rtf^igs itWA jr^oVjj- 

^apl\jf Atfuc t-;HievJ,^WA iA« prtei /ar iecmdvatrYs.,—a tak: 

Riitiili Jggrrual nt FAntEf iflldi y. 

AHiutory efiUe AilflJiticTatograplir ByHstliy Bit. PieJi!. 12 uio. 

Tj, Urf. 

Tlia StiitcCure of AismoeiI Life. By Louis Ag-MSiK. With 46 

Uiajrjme. .Brns clnClL, JOt. dlL 

The FhyAiaeJ Geography of the Idfitand its MeteortdOfrvt ar, 
J^raitOToy nrtJlie Ua AdAptaUnaiu, iU EalU, iU^'lLtEr^it!! 0 ]tcn«[< 9 , 

Lta IniliabltaQ!:r, nail ’ffbatsvgjf (]»pe may he df [feaprni latereflt in in Cam- 
Hiirtlflt Urea pr LriduBLrtal Puriaich. SJfy CuinFintiidfr W. t.ATwrry, LL.D. 
I'eaLh Edition. With CkriTtB, PmF Bvn. dotl. tstm, flg, 

'■ Td Cfff>ttl(yl JliciUrj/ TLE ^UIE intfcMfli^/fcr rttlK^ ^d/bl-lhjrt'got—ybr 

atl JAfit v^nniiiui jwiFCiaa—(jf Me ertiS fgrr/i iiWimfA f+g iiiri 

VKVtrn njf Ihf A^m\%it nUd mvint. fl<tj>e/ts.ily KftJltiSc H'fltrii 

TAi^E fit FAe XuEil, yti- irjtwt encK (rU fAEite 

Ofpt^ Atrw'f fulisti dkr ai/i'niiitit. nr fhamie tii irj'iA rrpfelKi^tiiiti: iMtrf 
fAt?ijrT“.r, s-eyiife ormiifriilj^ tiTui jjMihni, IFiS i?. ftidW n HftreO'cvji 
rt Afinef-UMi pf Ike rhr, tilVHCEBy ie:'M Avxk iuttTfSf i^iru 
Jiirt Kjmit ntfr fAdfCSj (Hid tC craiinnf/^rf/ h^jinitn tn igfAWorj 

/ijti iitmfittin a miuoiy fp tnain ptgiw ttithunle!^ fke ^itrtts tf ihi?t nm»- 
drrfKi elf.tn^e- T^UfjSflof tltat ^ertr^ Airy (fet*y in ma-jrAingtiM tAt r^wnrs 
nf tAs(r\^CfH ilf Iks A{iV?^fm^lt!i!cjKnTitrn/ J^SandpiitlAwitfica 

ia tJlcntfrt(f(l2>r‘'—BlAck^lfilwllfl 
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The Kedge Anchor; ur. Young Sailor’s Assistant, by William 

Brady, Seriinty lUiutration*. 8ro. Ifii. 

Arcbai^ or, Studies of the Coamogony and Natural History of 
ths Rabrtw Scriptursk. By Profester Dawson, Principal of HeOitl 
College, Canada. Post Sro. cloiUi, cheaper edition, dt. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elies Loomis, LIaD. 

ard Edition. Poet Oto. 7«. W. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8vo. 

cloth. 8r. 

Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 

Redaction of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
290 llIaktrutioDS. Designed m the Dfs of Schools and Collects. By 
lames D. Dana, A.M.. Author of a ** 8yit«n of Mlucralegy.*' New Edi' 
tSoa, m-ised and snlargod. lihao. Half bound, 7s. id. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Feclu Svn. 

Sheep. ISt. 


TRADE, AaRXeUETURE, ETC. 



HE Book of Farm Implements, and their Constmetion: 

by John L. Thonnao. With 300 Illuotratloas. 12mo. 9s. id. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide t by A. Duncan, Fcp. 

8ro. Ss.9d. 


Villas and Cuttogesj by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra* 
tions. 8to. cloth. 12s. 


Bee-Keeping. By ** The Times ** Bee-master. Small post Svo. 

numeroos Illustrations, cloth, Sr. 

“ Our friend tke Bee-nuirter hat the knack of expoeition, and knmet 
hovi to tell n tlmy uxtl; over and above tvkieh, he tell* a story so that 
tkotutunds can take a prattvcai^ioui not merety a tpeculative mlei-est tn it.'* 
—Times. 

The Babbles of Finance: the Revelations of a City Man. Fcap. 

Svo. fancy boards, price 8s. id. 

The Profits of Panics. By the Author of “ The Bubbles of 

Fiaanca.” 12mo. boards. Is. 

Coffoo I A Treatise on its Nature nnd Cultivation. With some 
remarks on the monageinent and purchase of Cofleo Estates. By Arthur 
B. W. LasceJlcs. Past 9re. cloth, 2t. 9(i. 


The Railway Freighter's Guide. Defining mutual liabilities of 

Oarrien and Freighters, aad explaining srstem of rates, accounts, 
invoices, checks, hooking, and permits, and all other details pertaining 
to traffle management, os sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, Bya-laws, 
and Oensral Usage. By 1. B. Martin. 13mo. Cloth, ie.id. 




Loiii anrf Co*s 




THPOLOGV,. 

^5 JIB Origin aiid Hiatorj of Uie B(ici!ia of the New Testa^ 

At? ' ?S iiiflDt, Cfluaaiic*! Mid ipoeryphal, "nMiriifld ts sHpw mli»t £Jifl 

UibJe u QQt, 'wfaaL Lt in, imd: iin^ bl iLi# JL Bf P^itliBGar V, E. 

41^ Vltb plstm, Ifir. tiiri. 

“ ms CiW* fi'Afijltr itt StffW }>iTffS fAs sftiftp HJtif>{W iiulaifjy, prr- 
Eilnd^ riscttreA, /pui muruj' -msfUad. mcTie i'e £hi^£ it tsns Aatt^ SrU?l£If- 
■psw, v^JDUt (AsHDr^Ci a»tj clarr risBi'jivs e7T?rcmo^ oSou? iuwi, raii 
'til' csFtfuLf^ Jupcuiait to isiTJctmie it CAfuA^ibEf-ICM^ -bbiiLi'cA. nSilCAdS -Utltfnr&m 
I'ri (foriruij, srasHiiiJitei^ is hst rfei^rKift'pr j'l tsndim 

Sc^eir. 

** TUs HJtffcr Mhj! iMit ffte irptjTi'^iiiiitMw miriuaifT^f MiKtrerf 

fi>t t}\£ haukt t>f (Ar JVilL- lU ttfSApH^ (An liicS fi»- 

iftt ftsst attatwl n/ tAs pro^iiss WrifsrE- , . , iwfe ncrjiorii.’ 

' liiiifnt tiuis eivtYinCs Aiffs bisnitit !fts Fathtrs had icftjs ijf Itofiirt^ af 
iflimt'j Jffj'We HVljisA. i'll fiBir d<ts^ Affue hiyit^ tSialrfc, iratf 

buifcA SH^t, jsiiis ^isdskrf JSuJi;, Cir^ mwfiT Tj4s 
- cn^r iqini fp^sR iji re^ni in ibf. Jiiils ii i/ur, itzil £0 mticA to fie ictnl^ i>/' 
ilS ts tij Mlt&ti £f tfu 2 t TTSUftHtlW, IHW (^^£C(im^ tttlrf UrfSMPBtfm p/ 
fiii Siripiurit, utAziiA Ao i^SfdtiTHitAAf tAs ^Jp^tiiDU' tia xarip ifftt,' 
Kiordi IJi -PpAjffA -toe cwn Anajti'iy iMicur.'^-—Cli'U'iTh'iDn.'ii. 

“ iMititfl^ owi'iisfusj rs3j«ws!lis/ffr dii lilt ttTifflp's qi^lriows, 

iix^aliiTiu ptn ifie uf uivuVvTiipn, '^' Airre tuj iuxiloikai lit trconling 

fW fAts w Site (jf'Wc iiKW vsifal Aorfu^iyUM aw fimss AauA 
p rn^ Wat pib m UJl. 

'' ZAs AasA ir y-<^y ivrt^tsil^ aKif iuill be liSr^ uttA ple^jinirf ali 
(AflJr Tcftn iTLlA to_fl<tiiyrt£h arpilMSnJJ CiyNfirtH 'iAsw ill — 

Olisprvcr. 

Tim yiaintms Satriftce 5 grountled od )tli'inci[ilca of Unipersul 
Sy Homti^ S9u;iJi[ic1Jj P.D.n Auiibor ^ hatHra wid tJi« 
Stipcniii'tiii^i.''-^c- CtoWn 'iTV>. 7S^ 

'" jin £/mi7iIiMtS(m tp tAisAo^inat iitirAtare, InArfAdr tdin hwirrii 

t*r mlKrtrat d/ i^^t^^toM Ulitci tt SmTaUW. iKs il/ft£«WtK ^JWEttTff ijf fAc 
irtniifS, l>r EAe pTTjaicii! iff'irJ iti tuaonb^.. . l l JV'o SrtA com rise 
jfrttit tia st\ulp iff Aj> Aotifr HiiiAant rtaEww to tmtaraai 5 y ift wo- 
feund spenibjiionf Aii dcuOduti ttirfed iff ifltpfit^^ tend fdlJhSlUiUilditAai 
an a ht^XtdiT iiMdJ ^ fApa^Af (iitd iTOU-iffpryf.’— SunriiaTi, 

AIbs b}' tba JBdP' Aiitbuf. 

ChyiBt luid Min BaLv^inq. 

^atqrt mild the fiapBruB-tHratK ilS. Bit 
ChrtatittTi AfTiTtafp. ]jL gfi 
CAuofEct of JainiSL Sd. 

New lib. U. id. 

WiH-i iTKl noy. Sr. (Snf. 

T'lie Lanii mhI tlie Bo:ik, iw BiblimI lUustrAtiKiiriti di'uwiii from 
rtui Uit.'p.iL'tTS lUlil Onsleinu,'thi^ ^neiiPK unA LAc FSupuery iif the HdI.'v 1jiti 4. 
Ilf V. Al. ThamBou, l-NHAty-SiVi ^'eCLlB B ^ILeMDRUF j» t^ypL-n unit 

PidgEtInD, Witli 3- vd mrer.^ b'Dii'dretl ILtoitraCjDiu. ;{ voSe. 

PdSiBtq. clnth. It. Lt. 

Mi^iciA&ry Guogmpby Tor tbe usti itf Xescheirs oad Missionary 

ClBlIlesCBreL Fliiji. Siq. wI tb numsf bub: mnpA Mid il1ii44T^ti«JH, £is. ed. 

A TopD|^iiLicat Picture of Aucisoc iFenisa^m ; boautifnlLy eo- 

iDqrgdL nJaq bet by idz'J^t, dd tulEfFT, vs.rn Isbed.. tif. 

Tho Light of the WutM; a in'UBt True Bslatiou of d TiigrEidcse 

trtv^rjijff tawMlb R t-BtoJ ty. JTiVula] inty; Tltrtir FariaWbbh dbxrj^e 
tn b* rnod, DndBntefld, *nirt rmniiltTad ny «N whft deEirc tB lie Mrtiri. 
RquiatO'l fi'niti lbs BiLllbn nF J-FffllV. Bra-n tiFuJly priated liy L'^ay dli 
tnqBiI [Miptr. flea, pp, iit)g, hfireLled turiudB, IESIl Sri. 
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The Life ot bhe Dr. ^luiiDtaiu^ Bisllup of Qucbeo. Svjj. 

atatEi, jiricv tOc. 

The IWissinn of Grent Sulftjridgs. Hy iSJiliu Bujrittr ISrno. 5^. 

'■' .Vr, Stiyriti Siy(A^S lAis wuijwrWy wrtt sn^criH^ in jlMcf ^A ^1 i 

jt\af!e Vdida^t iiyayt iAriil n<fin. Jtitit Iki Idtia m ^ thv 

pi'/matt agt iKUIt ilfit ('C nil(niuii tn SetiT-e Ih^ iiitj?7iAT.^^ i/ufi AavS iaii£1t 
tttlo cm Pidjiiiut period tf « and love^ iofA n/ Gad asd 

Tlu^ do —icnd ii ii< a pTtaaas iit\d sdteLr'ia^ thrK^^ it-dt 

f!{t awH fftair CAtf JUVSH'il? nW Jtivji«yiv isiiif\d aC 4ci^ 

cOitS if ii^-^cri^ee Cm'^rds A-iit ihai H. tenll^ 6s crtfaf cpni 

ArdKjCT', ifAd tuici naftcrfttcw, TfK toot lj a Ipvcpit^i fif 
Asrit'C-CfiLTrulj TETifrH'j'.-''-'—iiilniidl Iau. 

■"■ T^ts is (1 JW'Hf' uni/ilibic i/.Tcnvt era a -Cftftp Tlif 

eidaet is to iAaip t/re ^li/>l fmd («iCf«rj -i/ jnptc an^jin^i iu fitd dai-iiapmmt 
qf CArixCuiiT ^itA u-jrti of rjjfrifiitl t^r/' —OT^seri'er, 

'fi Work Perfijctctt. 'I'he Ri-tu imA Froj^t^-S i if tlie t>rplian 

Ho^ha nf Halle. Frinii the UermAn UlT PjfftnL'kd. Ity 'WilliiiEU L. 
Cad^d, Zt. IVJ. 

A ShyfL Method of L’rnyar^ an Atiaiyaia of u Work ao entitled 

by IVIiLffnjqe de ia jlTotKc-Glf jen. i br Tadinndi' C. Uphtun, Fidirriaiyr of 
Medtid auit PhttudOfihyid ]9bwddldC<iUB^e,U.^. AinericAv Printed 
hy Wbitt^qg'liBnd. IStno. dotli- la. 

Ohriatinn Believing ahd Liraiig. Hiy If. D. Hhatingtcinj D+D. 

[Travm Sno.. clath, 

Life Ey the Rev. Henry War^l Baeehitf- Twfo Berics, 

UDdiijilete Lll bie y^Ulftie, yceh ptrintea #iiu!l -tCe-J] bound. flif. Scperier 
dditi^D, S]in*trntciimtb onunipentEd herEfflre. am. ity.dsth MttrR. Tfi. fid. 

Dr. Eeeeher'a Life an4 Corre«poridenee: wi Autotiograpliy. 
Edited by ti? Sod. ^ yole. ^dfI Qrih with ^JustratloiLS, priee SIe. 

Life and Experience of Msidache de la Mothe Gnytm. Ey Tre- 

fenax Ilpluud. Edited hy an En-gliih. CU^Fi^ylnnn. 3vd^ wlUi 

PortraLt. Third Edition, T«- Mu 

ffy tdi *i»ie AfiJAar. 

Life ef Mbidaifle Oatbericia AilgiFraa.; ISnio. cliytli. 4a. ?i^- 
The Life of Pnith, nwij Intemr Llfla. 2 rylt fir. Bif. BMh, 

Thd' HniiuL. ^s. &iL 


I,AW JURISPRUDENCE. 

IlEAlXjl^’S Ktenoent* of IiiternfttitaiflJ lAVt- An 
eittiruiy nSTV 41^3(1011^ erfltdcl by It. E. Dudtn Avtkdr of 
'I-Two VdATS beEbre ibe Alu^,'* Cfct:. Rajai d\ig, rlotb urtrft, 
CDf. 

History of the Law of Nntriocia^ by Henry WheaUm, LL.D. 

aataor Crf tllB “ EIcmecLti cJ Intcniditloa^l Law." ‘Tl4j. Sto. rJtilh. illJ. 

ConamentarieFi toi ArueriCim Lflw; by ChanceKer Kent. Ninlh 

aqd (oiUrtily Kew Editjon. i vgjo. Sto. entf. flL j;,; ^loth. 4 lfr Ihr. 

Treatise <ni the Law of by yutlojl Gnuonlefift LL-D. 

S Volk. EiVa. riiif. 4J, Ij', 





Lav/ antJ Oo.’s 


Treati^a on MiAj^iEre of ^ or, An J^tjuiry into 

tlie PlfSaelfilw vtllfll gO-Tgrtt th* AnioiiiiL CompcDiatlnn ]II Cmirtfl sf 
JTnad^it By Tluaj^ric Sed^wDcli. TbErd EdiCdca^ 4iiJ4ir|gBd. 

lEnperiB] QV-a. cSdcIl. 31i. Bd. 

Jasliot S'toiry’B Comifnent'^rlea pn t^e Constitution of th^ Unitod 
StiiteB. S role. 3^. 

JuEti&e Sboo'^S Comm'&ntariOB Otl tlie yiz. Bnilmcntii^ 

AjECDcr—-B iHe EiEciaDEte—PrmuisBfcr}^ Nqcsb—P cOtaS'l^j]]—Ajid. -Daui- 

lUul it L[iU 4 . B v« 1 e. Bv 4 ^ clotli, aiu^h Ssk 

Jn^tica ScoFy'a Equity iTurisprudancQ. 2 yOlSn SVO- C3 e, ; und 
Equity PiwilingB. i ^ot. S^o, ;Hj- fid. 

W. W. Story^B TroiiLiBtt fin the Lflw of Contracts^ Fourth Ed[- 

liiia, ^eatSy CDLujgBd. uidm iBbl. 2 YaLif. B^-^. clfittii QiSil 


ricnoN Asn> HiscziLLAN^auar 


JJEW Novel. JSy Mrt H. E. Stoivo. 3 voit 

Ccrtiaiii Jflik ^ n DonsDstoE NovoF. Hy a now w t iter. 
2 mil. IS:;. 

NorWootT. Ry Honry Wav'd JioccherK 3 Tola. crown Bvo.j S4?, 
Other PiMjpla^E WindcnyB, By J", Hutn FrtBweJ]. fl toIs- post Svo. 

Tllo Guardian Anj^h a IlDma^Jce^ By tho Author of Ffifl 
Aatoerit of (he fireakftot 'fiible." £«snd ESIrinq. 3 rsis. pret av*. 
^ [6). 

Tcilera of tba Sfti. By Victor Hu(^. Transfutwl hy W, Moy 

TJiQmai. Cheap eiliCiauL Witt Ai^AriCgB tiiiin. url^lpol pirtiixAB by 

QaKtavfe Dore. CiwHn Svp. fin 

Eentincli^fl Tucot: One of the Furoily, Ey the Autlior of 

'■' Loi^ Sir BlD^BlnglwrJ," La 2 fda. post S^'D., l9f. 

Dr. Mntpmrt’S ptitiants^ By Guiton Coolij Author of " Faul 

TedLcr'A DanghtiGr."' 1 Voi. poet EVu., flHeD Bfl. , 

Anna Judi^Oj Spinster. By P. W. TiuhinEMT Author of " Grlnd- 

nutlisr'i 3 Voli. 3dj. 

Fns&ing tho Time. By Blajichajd Jeirold. S vo)b. post 3vo. IGjh 
M arian Booko. By Hftnry Sedloy. 3 wuls. S43. 

Sir PfilLx Boy, Bitrc, By Dutton Cooltr 3 yols. post Svo. 24v, 

Hie Trials efthe TiedgetiU. By tba auaue. a vob. 

CliDtca, ty tbe soine Antlipr. "Sn 

A Mere StO'ry. By tho Author of “ IVIce I>ost.” 3 vols, 24 j, 
John Godfrey’s Fortusos. By Euyurd Taylurr 3 vcls. 2 ^ b . 

ilnsnab ytnrfitwi. By the haVac' AnTbar. 3 vnlA. ^in 
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EntorciLlfljTig md Ext;*ll6Bilt Stories for Ytjiing Iiiidies, 3^, GlJ. each, 

clotli, eil,ge& 

Feltau'i QliEBCfAD : dh Book fixt< fljrii. 
fjulEi Hai'tncT'* ^JirEtiood, Ej M™, P. T. WhltntJ- Sfirfinth tliDOflaitfl. 
Tti« Sv tlie Efuae Aetbooc-^ 'lliJji] Kdiclan/ 

A ^TunntnT iui Lo^lie -^l-dthwn.itg'd LIHb, Pjf I'lie fantfl Author. 

Th* Jiti(Hiu.e ut lly dte AuLTmtf lloiy PonTtU," 

Misi liiddf FTohlaSicr-; s. Salt '^''iLtBr Story. Py tha aniue All thjcr, 

EUjLrn npo-( IL &tiny ta.ly. Sy tlit dame AuLtir. ri'iiTrEditEnu. 

The ftolniii) dF a'WiiitiKJI' Q RurkrwDrin Etii, By ft iVEli' Aut1|<r. NyiT tlciTtr 
Tbc SbaiLy Sljle ftrid tkv l^ilAiiy Hidt. TidU TiiEEd oiF IrtMT Ji.uQ?iiiidL By 
OiTUlllfy E'li3t.0ft.V 'WiviSL 

Marian 3 or-^ the Light of Snmtj One'fl Hord*. By Maod Jeanne 

F'^JUlO. I^IItlll] JWt OVn 

Almy jeiHD Aictoi<TrL 

Elftjly'd CboaL'a ; an Au^l'iLliftn Til1m. 

Vennont 'VuEi:: oO, Haiill-- Id AuAtr^iiaL tSi. 

'I Tf'i'i/f-fn kh'^A ^TVfft jwimy, nufC n iif^p iP\d ia- 

ttrcxf—BK icAe'oA wiii Ihf I'ji/ih’Ast Jif aii jYirzFiejnn^A'a' 

lyvri/c??- U-t j|iif.^zr^ ill 7iitr7<f(ibc SH piUlittiC; Md 

vrith AziOit'J, ETlMi sxpimiil^p tiiii (liHSity Ad rA^ hy 

^bUAdfcRL 


FtiwAle Ijifo in T^rl-aftn. By a Prison Mitran. L’ouTth an-i^ 

ehnaiMT fcl llloTi J with A. PliACiurruipti, by [serin iigioii. frAIH (Jve eHflTSrVinj 
qF Alra. Fvy VEfttHn^ Eir (.ItE PrlftniihL^ En I jlli. 1 VaJ. er. ^'ol, Ax. Cbep.p' 
Edition, filltej bo^?, Sr- fldf, 

Myself atl(l Belativca- l^eair^ TTinustuiiJ. With Prf.rntte- 
pAME nn StcAC FroiD u Praying by Jeba IS, ?if1]]ftiBj A.fi.iL Cr^ Bs-a. |u. 
CliOikp EdLlfilHA] fftiiey boaida, £]. id. 

Tale! for the Marinas. By WaltQiT Thomtuiry ► Z Vills. post 

Brb. IQ}. 

The Autocrat of the Braaltfast Tittle. By Oliver Wendell 
TIaIhicA, LL.E. Popsinj Editlsyi, 1^- IlinilritED Efl|Hin, ibDk'frJy 
pi-intL'd. AlAlh 

'■ K'irifiinE. EjisnlMti';!!!, ifprni d.3 tAi iritkittl 

pltiT/faliU'A^, fcKl’J pryierr fSo' P^S*- ArtVO SijW'AJW- JWncf li picaSanter 
feiiiF, or ant ia lEiFiA ICJ tWIHW JMWT r^fai’/'-^i'ctojnanr 


The PritFctStsf at the BreakSiFit Tfthle. By OUrcr Wendell Bolmes^ 

AuEluii' dF "'The AutAcrat nf lLe ELTUbfillit-Table.'' CiiCap Editian, 
fcnji. IP, ^- 

A itdicome itoifR- ^ utnj? ie CcfA'fa np fljjraFtt io\d t/min, and itt pa^a 
furtMEii Ot'tir * 3 ^ tlii iP-jajpnmt FA? piftiiipEi tanfAoa ipirf 
petanffti lofiUJt ihoy cApfnjH.''-^ALln!iifflDTn. 


The Hoolra’ Garden, anA other PiperB. By ClJthbert Eede^ 
Author isf "Tht Adrerturra of Hr, “PtrilCilAi GrcED." CLerip Editiflp. 
I?»t ft-dOL cloth, pit Odjjea. 3 a. Si. 


The "VYlilte Wife : with other atorieEj Suwr>'At“tnl, ’EODjftntie 
ftuA LueeDd^or, FJclIeCCed und JLluainFed by Cdthbsrt Fast Bya. 

ftotb. &■, Cheap EditlAD, fkii^ boBn] 





34 tffftmjjfion Lata os-Jic? of At&frMlt'owfl-. 


The PfiBjl of On^B lElmid, A Stiiry (if Clifl Ocisat of Maioe. By 

MfB. HriTT^nt BtechiCF BtowE. Authar Uncle T-flm'l: Cubia/' Minie- 

tetbi WDCEaf." la [^EiiitcLr farm. Part J. U. £«i-r Part 11. Ss,\ 
(OUpJeita ka [H3D vcJdedc, 'wjtl] ED^^'viDH an laceL frani 'WD^7-Ciyli;i'i]r I'ly 
JabiL drUbErL UmudifliaBL^ bnuna La C Ii)t1i, 5r- 


The Minister'^ flTootnj: a ToJe of-Hew EinglamL By the Author 

dJ “ UDcifl-T die'B Cftboa-^'' Twc EGiUnas;—1. fa jjaut Hvn, clrtt, with 
TbiiAqEa ILLniuatiDak br HoLlot JC. liEc^nc, PcpIiliU- Editicn^ 

erawD &Tfl. doth, wltli »■ DEtrip: by ih.e iaiae ArlSit. Si-. -Otf. 

Nuthin^ Do’WeaifjaudTwuiltLniyns, hy WSlliiTn AlienEuLle|r^ lji+ 


Kail way Editijcns of rojjular Of) ]wifior, 

jHdntB^ AR-d l>BDnd| funcy bcjiTilB. 

Favl PosterDdtiJjhterK 2^. 

Lost Sir .Massiti^ri. bj. 

JSubbtea of PieiuiMi. 2^, 

Profits of Faniflt 
Tlie GaywovtJiya. in. 6rA 
Tlte AutocraC af the Bn'aV^ 
fast Tublt ]j- 
UielGo^S Afwl. 2r. 

My Lady Ladlow, 2^, 


f WIsOu die Smav BaHSj 
\ PftttJ] GarLney’ii Gi rJlioOtl. li.GtJ 

■ Mri, StLiiTP A Jjittle Fojitia ]j, 

-“ Jloitsie and on>e. | j. 

PoutB^ops Bohind Hiui, 

Bight nt Laat. By Itfra. Gait^ 

liallL Ss,. 

ILnbson's Qhoieo- By DaCam 

QhJi. 


Tauehmiis Engii.'sh Ediiwus 0/ 
G&nnan Authors. 

£aEb ycEumB, EtnCb flE-iLblr, 2fL \ ar FcwiEdi If. Sc/. 

Tl\t yiiT/fiiEgl^ art AAli: 

Oei tho ll[3d^ht3. By B. AuiarbaelL. TraT|f;lllto^d by Bliu^ 
B«tu ^tkOe. 

Id the Teir ’13 j a Talc of Meckiaatulrg Lsfe^ By EHti Bcvitet‘. 

XronsiatEd from tbb Platt-'DELit^rfaj (^orlef 1 ,ce iH'WtrE. 1 vel. 

PfiUJtsb By GoettaCc iTrtun the Gertnaiij by Julm Austcr, LLJ^. 

1 Vcl. 

Undjiie^ and otlier Tales. By PtiHque. Translatetl by BuimottL 

I vg[. 

L’AmibintAj and other Tales. By Ptiiil Hoyse. Ti'oni the 
Attmsa, Uory WIlBga. 1 voi. 

The Princess of Brucawick-Wolfenbattcl, and otlicr Taltts^ 
By HuLnidEb TfrliDlilin. f^oni tli* Q«Tnian, bj? M. A. Faber. Li^l. 

Vb hhJbfIuWEil by EtliEE Y4icED« ia [ircpanjtlaa. 


LOKBUiV: BAMPSOB LOW, SOK, AND ^^tABSTGK, 
CROWN BPfLIUNaS, JBS, FLEET 
Ea^UK A and Cfdmhf BooIcsi'Urrs fljtd BuUinJa^^. 

.blciuvrift PrrtiT^Wtittlusli*ja u:id TVilliaaB, Tssll^ Cwirt, a'JiJ.'m- Laae. 
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